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The Heart's Quest 



THE HEART'S QUEST 



A DEDICATION 

ryou these scattered drifts of Song, 
The landmarks of my strife with Fate,- 
To you to whom they all belong, — 
I dedicate. 

And what though half the spells that lend 

Their tender charm to those dear eyes, 
You do not know, nor comprehend 
Your high emprise; 

But deem me in your inmost heart 

A loiterer over summer seas, 
And somewhat of the dreamer's part 
My fantasies; 

And in your world of simpler sense 

The meaning of my subtler life 
See not, but gazing dimly thence 
Upon my strife 



A DEDICATION 

With destinies of baser mould 

Than those my spirit would embrace, 
Scornful sometimes and sometimes cold 
Becomes your face. 

Yet not the less my spirit knows 

Its purest life from yours is drawn 
By some deep law, as yonder rose 
From dews of dawn 

Inhales a beauty strange and new, 
A life more potent, more intense 
Than earth's, yet subtly wedded, too. 
To things of sense. 

And, since I know that out of your 
Sweet soul the impulse has been given 
To me to strive and to endure 
As I have striven, 

So surely all the hope and fear 

My songs enclose are yours alone; 
And with this book I only here 
Give back your own. 



IN ARCADY 
*^£t ego in Arcadia fuV^ 

WANDERED a Child by a green-banked river, 
In a dim, low, shadow-strewn, sunset land, 
Where the rushes bend and shimmer and shiver 

Like a lute soft struck by some angel hand: 
Afar in the purple distance hung 
One large round star, and the moon was young — 
Young with that pale, calm beauty that never 
Hath been worthily told by mortal tongue. 

Wandered the Child with glad feet straying 

Carelessly on by the grass-grown way, 
And the moon led up with soft delaying 

The mystical meeting of night and day; 
And around and under and above 
The flickering light strange shadgws wove, 
And afar in the heather the cushat was la3dng 
To his vexed mate's breast the balm of love. 

Joyous his heart with a bright believing, 
The glad unquestioning faith of youth. 

But I thought that around him the wind was grieving. 
And the stars looked down with eyes of ruth; 

But the Child strayed on, and the Child strayed ever, 
And his feet kept time to the pulse of the river, 
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4 IN ARCADY 

Till the hands grew weary of garland weaving, 
And even the glad heart flagged, in sooth. 

But he strayed on still where the August weather 

Gathered the day to its bounteous breast, 
Till I thought that the Child and the eve together 
Would fade from my view in the dusking west; 
And the sundew drooped, and the pimpernel 
Crept close to the gorse it loved so well; 
And the Child sang a song to the listening heather, 
Gloomed over with poppy and asphodel: 

** Great lazy butterflies, golden and amber. 

Where have you wandered away ? 
Are you sleeping in twilight's dim, odorous chamber 

After the sport of the day ? 
Come, buzz around me and sprinkle the essence 
' Of gold from your amorous wings; 
Breathe all around me the charm of your presence, 

And list to my spirit that sings : 

A Song of the Flowers 

** Water-lilies, mix your white and yellow. 

Dancing to the music of the rills; 
Summer sunshine, glory-charged and mellow, 

Pause a moment on the western hills. 

"O'er these dales where purple crocus lieth 
Side by side with meadow grasses lush. 

Pour the magic of your smile that dieth 
Soon, too soon, into the twilight's hush. 



JN ARC AD Y 

** Swings the harebell now her fairy censer, 
And the sunflower turns her to the west; 

Seems it that her great heart glows intenser 
Just before the darkness of her rest. 

** And the bindweed lifts her sculptured chalice, 
Filled with early dews for angel lips. 

Gleaming white like some rare elfin palace 
Through the glooming of the day's eclipse. 

"From dark hollows where the sajBFron broodeth, 

Lit by lamps of rare anemones; 
O'er dim dales wherein the foxglove hoodeth 

Her unto herself in charmed ease; 

** Where the shadows of the changeful sallows 
Waver like a woman's wayward will; 

Where the fleur-de-luce amid the shallows 
Bows its golden banners o'er the rill; 

** Up from meadows where the orchids redden, 
Still, ah still, O summer sunshine, come! 

Soon, too soon! these fleeting glories deaden; 
Soon, too soon! these human lips are dumb. 

** Great lazy butterflies, come from your hollows, 

Come ere the dust and the drouth! 
Say, will you fly away too like the swallows 

Out through the gates of the south ? 
Come, with the gleam of the dying sun's splendor 

And the day's latest smile in your wings. 
Breathe all around me your witchery tender. 

And list to my spirit that sings." 



IN ARCADY 

The feet of the singer waxed faint and weary, 
And he laid him down Qn the grass to rest; 
And one by one through the gloaming eerie 

The stars looked out o'er the mountain's crest; 
And a lullaby rang in the river's rush, 
And the earth sank down in a gentle hush. 
And low in the heather-beds soft and cheery 
The skylark slept in his downy nest. 



And there to the Child came a wondrous vision, 

And he seemed to stand where a valley lay. 
Fairer than those famed fields Elysian 

Or the Fortunate Isles past the skirts of the day; 
And around and about him everywhere 
The manifold glories of earth and air 
Seemed to have bloomed to a full fruition, 
And a form like his own form wandered there. 



The Child was glad, and he strove to follow; 

But e'en as he gazed the vision died, 
Swift as the flight of summer swallow 

Or a mist that passeth at morning tide; 
And over his eyes swept another spell. 
And he saw a path over dale and dell — 
A rose-strewn path over hill and hollow, — 

Where two went wandering side by side. 

Slowly behind them faded the valley. 
Slowly before them rose the hills. 

And her steps no longer with sportive sally 
Danced to the song of the babbling rills; 



IN ARC AD Y 7 

And he paused not for lily nor rose, 

But moved straight on as one who knows 

That the eyes must not droop nor the footsteps dally 

In the solemn path wherein he goes. 

Once again did the vision wither, 

And yet once more the vision grew, 
And the Child heard a voice that murmured, ** Hither, 

O child of earth, come up and view ! " 
And he looked and saw an agM man 
Stand on a hillside, pale and wan 
As one who wandered he knew not whither. 

But that he must wander was all he knew. 



Faded away were the festival flowers. 

Barren and rugged the rocky path, 
And, crbwning the distance, the thunder-showers 

Shrouded his steps with shades of wrath; 
And the face that was turned to the cloudy peak 
Was weary and worn and wan and weak. 
And dreams of the long-lost amaranth bowers 
Shadowed the lips that dared not speak. 

Then the heart of the Child was filled with wonder. 
And he said to the voice, * * What mean these things ? ' ' 

And the earth and the waters grew troubled under. 
And he heard a sound as of angel wings. 

And from mountain to river the echo ran, 

*' Lo! 't is thyself, thou child of man! *' 

And a hand unseen rent the veil asunder. 
And he knew himself and his wayfarings. 



8 IN ARCADY 

And the soul of the Child cried out in sorrow, 

** Ah, let me not live if life be such! '* 
And his face seemed a deeper grace to borrow, 

For Grief was there with her hallowing touch. 
But the dream passed by, and the dreaming Child 
Raised dim eyes from the sleep that beguiled, 
And, bathed in the beauty of dawn, the morrow 
Peered through the crimsoning leaves and smiled. 

And the soul of the morning passed into him. 
And he rose and carolled a joyous song; 

And the bees and the butterflies seemed to woo him 
Once again as he strayed along. 

The dream passed by, and the lovely flowers 

Spread for his footsteps their charmed bowers. 

And fairy messengers softly drew him 

On in the path of the golden hours. 

Never a thought of the wondrous vision! 

Never a thought of the silent end! 
And a silvery laugh of soft derision 

Seemed with the ripple of leaves to blend; 
And I mused to myself as I turned away, 
Whether his feet would stand one day 
At the end of the road in the fields Elysian — 
Ah, soul of the dreamer, who can say ? 



HEART'S CONTENT 

FAR over troublous seas there is an isle 
Above whose valleys bluest skies are bent, 
Where balmy breezes blow and soft suns smile — 
Men call it Heart's Content. 

And every prow that rides the sea of life 
To that dear distant isle is turned for aye; 

Through baffling calms and stormy waves of strife 
Holding its doubtful way. 

Oft in the midmost ocean barque meets barque, 
And as they pass from each the challenge sent 

Comes back the same across the waters dark — 
" We steer for Heart's Content! " 

For many an isle there is, so like, so like 
The mystic goal of all that travail sore. 

That oft the wave- worn keels on strange sands strike 
And find an alien shore. 

But ever, as the anchor drops, and sails 
From off the storm-strained yards are all unbent; 

From the tall masthead still the watcher hails, — 
** Lo yonder! Heart's Content! " 

And so once more the prow is seaward set; 

Hearts still hope on though waves roll dark around; 
And on the stem men write the name ** Regret," 

And fare forth, outward bound. 



THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 

THUS far, my calm-eyed friend, thus far together 
Along the devious road, 
Through the broad belts of shade and summer weather, 

Our loitering steps have trod; 
And now before us, hidden in the golden, 

Luminous autumn haze. 
The dreadful moment crouches unbeholden — 
The parting of the ways. 

I know it lurks there, and our eyes shall see it 

Ere yet a week be o'er; 
Though our reluctant feet may shun and flee it. 

Silent it glooms before. 
The threads of life, so strangely intertwisted, 

Shall be unwoven soon; 
Passing like down, blown where the night wind listed, 

Beneath the inconstant moon. 

We have been friends. Perhaps, indeed, a glimmer 

Of something tenderer still 
In either heart, now brighter and now dimmer. 

Has flickered up, until. 
Touched into tremulous bloom, a rose is blowing. 

In shy, uncertain life — 
But who shall stoop and pluck and wear it, going 

Into the outer strife ? 



THE PARTING OF THE WAYS II 

We are not as the men of old. Existence 

Is not the simple thing 
It was' to those who loved in that fair distance 

Whereof the poets sing. 
Life presses on us in a thousand phases 

The old world never knew; 
Love roams no more among green dells, where daisies 

Drink in the morning dew. 



You are no Hero, and I no Leander. 

The world that girds us round 
Has no room now for words that melt and wander 

In vague melodious sound. 
Yea, though I loved you as the Hebrew peasant 

The dark-eyed maid he won, 
We cannot tempt the Laban of our Present 

Till the long task be done. 



For us no shadow on Life's solemn dial 

Goes back to give us peace; 
There is no resting-place in the stem trial 

Until the heart-throbs cease; 
We cannot hold Time fast and bid him bless us; 

And not for us the sun, 
When shades fall fast and doubts and woes oppress us. 

Stands still in Gibeon. 



And so, though hearts bleed, and eyes fill unwitting, 

With tears that must not flow. 
We grasp not the sweet hope before us flitting. 

But bravely let it go. 



12 THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 

Nay! not one word that friends and comrades proven 

Might not undoubting speak. 
Let the threads part until the web, unwoven, 

Around us fall and break! 

Perhaps, in that dim future now before us, 

Through all your mortal scath, 
My voice may blend for you in that grand chorus 

Of Duty, lyove, and Faith. 
And surely all my life must be more tender. 

Passing henceforth for aye 
Through the soft shade of this supreme surrender 

Unto the perfect Day. 

Good-bye, then; but if life and life's denials 

Be not an idle dream, 
There yet shall come the guerdon of these trials 

Beyond the things that seem. 
When all this loss shall be but as a glamour 

Of trouble passed away. 
And far above Earth's transient gloom and clamor 

lyove's balm heal Love's delay. 



JOAN MELUSH 

WHERE art thou now, Joan Mellish ? 
Spring with its smiles slips past; 
The great red rose in the convent dose 

Crimsons and glows at last; 
And with the time of roses 

Old hopes new life assume, 
Where art thou then, Joan Mellish? 
Shall naught thine eyes relume! 

Thy step was free and stately 

As the step of the mountain fawn: 
Thy cheek's faint flush like the rosy blush 

In the first sweet hush of dawn; 
And oh, thy heart, Joan Mellish, 

Was just the truest heart 
That ever the dear God sent bdow 

To bear an earthly part. 

I seek for thee, Joan Mellish, 

At morn, at noon, at eve; 
I turn and turn, I pant and bum, 

I strive and yearn and grieve; 
But not for sigh or whisper. 

For passionate sob or cry, 
Dost thou come back, my love, my life, 

And still the years go by. 
13 



14 JOAN MELLISH 

Thou wilt not come, Joan Mellish, 

Thy feet the earth-dust holds; 
Where strangers pass the long grave-grass 

Thy couch, alas, enfolds. 
And I, thine earthly lover — 

Ah me, how far am I 
From that dark home of thine below, 

From thy bright home on high! 

But, as the twilight deepens, 

Where'er my footsteps stray, 
I seek thee still by vale and hill 

By lake and rill and bay; 
But still the earth is empty, 

And still my heart is sore, 
Because thy face, Joan Mellish, 

Shines on me nevermore. 

Ah me, the bitter parting 

Of love that is not hope! 
Farewell for aye. Dear Heart! astray 

In doubt's dark way I grope; 
My eyes are dim with seeking 

The face they cannot see. 
Farewell, farewell, Joan Mellish, 

A long farewell to thee! 



PARABLES 

I KNEW a man to whom the boon was given 
Into the beauty of the eternal heaven 
To gaze one wondrous day; 
He looked, — and turned away. 

I knew a man upon whose dazzled sight 
Once, through the utter blankness of the night, 
A star of Truth did rise; 
He saw, — and veiled his eyes. 

I knew a man who stood one summer mom 
Between two paths; and him a voice did warn,— 
'* This path,— not that, my brother! ** 
He heard, — and took the other. 

I knew a man to whom a human soul 
Turned trustful once with sweet self-uncontrol; 
Before lyove's supreme call 
He faltered, — and lost all. 
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LO! THESE MANY YEARS 

LO! these many years I have aspired, 
Labored, striven hard, with pain and tears; 
Nor has courage failed nor passion tired 
Lo! these many years. 

Seeking through the world's perplexM mazes 

Just one glimpse of that Eternal I^ight 
Upon whose glory who serenely gazes 
Walks no more in night. 

Lo! these many years, with diverse toiling. 
Toiling of the hand and head and heart, 
Dust of many paths my raiment soiling. 
Have I borne my part; 

Striving still to leave unto the ages 

Some poor boon, some balm for wounds and tears; 
Doubt, defeat, and scorn my only wages 
Lo! these many years. 

I/>! these many years I have endeavored 
Just to win from you one golden smile. 
Ere the blank, dark night our footsteps severed 
For a little while. 
i6 



Lot THESE MANY YEARS 17 

Just to see those dear eyes gleam and glisten 

On me through the veil of I^ove's sweet tears; 
Just for one soft answer do I listen 
Lo! these many years. 

Ah! remember. Life is short and evil; 

Time's swift wave sweeps by; the daylight wanes; 
Much is gone whereof is no retrieval, 
Who knows what remains ? 

Blame me not if this my human passion 
Yearns to win some answer for its toil 
Ere the embers bum out cold and ashen 
On the sunless soil. 

Yet a little while life's mutual burden 

Kach for each may bear ere day departs; 
Yet a little while I/)ve's perfect guerdon 
Satisfy our hearts. 

So, ere yet the end comes, shall be given 

Peace that stills all doubts and griefs and fears; 
So not all in vain I shall have striven, 
Lo! these many years. 



COMPENSATION 

THEY were three sisters; all that summer eve 
They paced the glimmering whiteness of the beach, 
And God's great sea, spread out before them, taught 
Its own peculiar lesson unto each. 

So as they mused they spake. The youngest said: 
*' The green waves open pathways infinite; 

Shall my feet wander on through shade or shine ? 
Fail in the gloom, or wanton in the light ? 

** Far out beyond the utmost belt of foam 
Sleeps the veiled haven; but alas! who knows 

What breezes blow there, or what blossoms bloom; 
What breath of fennel, or what scent of rose ? ' * 

And then the second sister spake and said: 
** Far o*er this sea his silver sails are set; 

The gray blank leagues between us grow not less, 
Nor shall the sea relent nor death forget. 

** But whether this wan ocean shall become 
His tremulous pathway unto me who wait, 

Or whether it shall wash his dead face out 
Beyond the sunset — who can win from fate ? *' 
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COMPENSATION I9 

Then spake the eldest, Una: ** Long ago 

Beneath this weary sea my hopes went down; 

I walk alone — alone, too, I shall bear 
Whatever my Father sends,— -or cross or crown. 

** Yet, though not here, nor even afterward, 
My life with wifely music e'er shall move 

In Nature's harmony — I grieve not; I, 
Around whom flows the ocean of God's love.*' . 

And as she spake an Angel touched their eyes. 
And a great glory fell upon the three; 

And there was sound of harpers with their harps, 
And the night fled — and there was no more sea. 



ENCHANTED 

I KNOW a lady calm and white, 
With eyes whose gray depths seem to hold 
Deep thoughts and musings manifold, 
Dim memories half-sad, half-bright 
Of dead delight. 



She seems to walk within a worid 

Of pleasures past, whose dust is strewn 
Thickly around; whose sweetest tune 

Has long been mute; its last lance hurled; 
Its banners furled. 



I see her sometimes, when the air 
Is tremulous with hints of May, 
And the soft south wind seeks to play 

With softer folds of chestnut hair 
So smooth, so fair! — 

Look out with wistful tenderness 
Across the sky, across the sea. 
Into the vast immensity, — 

As one whom Nature's silences 
Do sweetly bless. 

20 
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But chiefly when the queenly Moon 
Rides up through voiceless solitudes, 
And spring sinks all its laughing moods 

Into the long, voluptuous swoon 
And peace of June, — 

When from the spicy caverns, far 
O'er billowy sweeps of Southern seas. 
Borne landward by the scented breeze 

Come odors faint; and gleams that are 
Dim as a star 

Steal up from dusky distances 
And lose themselves upon her cheek, 
Or pale before those lustrous, meek, 

Gray eyes of her's, which whoso sees 
In charmed ease 

Rests ever, and does no more roam 
But holds himself enthralled for aye 
To love, to worship, to obey, — 

Nor turns him back to his far home 
Beyond the foam: — 

Then all her soul seems filled with light; 
Wrecks of past things and fears long dead, 
All sorrows of the heart and head. 

In that sweet hour seem buried quite, 
In Fate*s despite. 

And she and I sit then and know 
That bliss that comes not twice to man 
Nor woman in life's wondrous plan; 

Yet silent sit, Love's joy-cup so 
Doth overflow. 



22 ENCHANTED 

No passion- thrilled delight is mine; 
That pale proud face, those still, serene, 
Pure eyes of my anointed Queen 

Enthral me in a hush divine; 
The anodyne 

Of softest peace she pours on me; 
Her tender hand soothes all my moods 
Into mute rest; a silence broods 

Above our love; transfused is she 
With Chastity. 

I sometimes marvel, as I sit 
And watch her face, why all my soul 
Turns to her as to its true pole: 

She cannot read my glance love-lit, 
Nor fathom it. 

I think some deeper nature burns 
Within this complex spirit, hid 
Beneath the soul's sealed casket-lid; 

That the heart ever onward yearns, 
Nor e'er returns. 

That life far upward through the Vast 
Stretches forevermore, and is 
Full of vague possibilities; 

Loves, like all human things, being cast 
Into the Past. 

That to each higher ground we win 
The shadows of all old desires 
Come but as smokes of ended fires; 

Each lost endeavor, hope, and sin 
A discipline. 



ENCHANTED 23 

We part to-morrow; — who can tell 
What the Fates hold for her and me 
In the dim ftrturei It may be 

I shall not own her subtle spell 
Next time — ah, well! 



DISENCHANTED 

ONCE more together — you and I! 
June's myriad whispers throng the leas; 
The drowsy hum of brooding bees 
Rises, recedes; the swans float by 
In stately ease. 

How lightly Time's dread touch has pressed 
On all the scene! the lake, the grass, 
The path wheredown the slow kine pass, 

The nook where we were wont to rest. 
We who — alas! 



I do not think our natures are 
Dull, shallow, like the souls of those 
Whom earth-bom sympathies enclose; 

No distance could our spirits bar 
Of love's repose. 

The days are many, it is true. 
Since underneath these skies of June 
The wanton air thrilled to the moon. 
And you and I sat here and knew 
lyove's magic swoon. 
24 
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The days are many — ^Time hath flowed 
In waves of change more black than doom, 
Rolling o*er many a pleasure's tomb, 

The hopes our youthful fancies sowed 
Have had their bloom. 

I look on life with soberer eyes; 

I scan the heavens with larger view, 

Seeing old secrets hid from you; 
The fruit desired to make men wise 
I have gathered too. 

Strange mysteries of earth and air 
Have come to me while late and long 
I worked deep Nature's cells among, — 

And heard around me everywhere 
Her undersong. 

The riddles of the vanished days 
I have read out; — the wide expanse 
Of earth sought o'er; with subtle glance 

Probed and explored the tangled maze 
Of circumstance: 

Have learned how all the dust and jar 
Of earth is worked into the loom 
Of Tii9e; how Beauty's fairest bloom 

And Love's decay but one thing are. 
Heirs of one doom: 

Have drunk the dregs of that strange cup 
Whose foam is love, and lust its lees; 
Have caught the breath of perilous seas, 

And gathered, from Earth's lap plucked up, 
Blossoms of ease. 



26 DISENCHANTED 

Through every gate which men call fair 
My steps have passed; along the path 
Whose dust the lone wayfarer hath 

I^aid with his tears; and won from Care 
Her aftermath. 

Into deep delvSd mines of Thought 
My eyes have pierced; and, seeking Rest, 
Through barren places I have pressed, 

And found her not for whom I sought 
Or East or West 

And I have dallied with strange joys 
In strange abodes — wild, passionate 
Desires, dark love and darker hate; 

And have not feared ere now to poise 
My lance with Fate. 

The world smiled on me, but I said: 
Not so! more faintly falls the light. 
Yet there is rest beyond the night: 

Surely in vain the net is spread 
In the bird's sight! 

And now I come and look on you: 
** The days are long,'* you said, ** since we 
I/X)ked out beyond the changing sea." 

Ay, long, — ^but be they many or few 
This could not be. 

They are the same pure eyes of yore. 
No bitter tears have marred their grace, 
No care hath found abiding-place 

On that calm brow, — no change come o'er 
The perfect face. 
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Perchance you trusted! Ay, perchance 
You thought, ** What matter though the sea 
We looked on then 'twixt him and me 

Rolls pitiless ? Time hath no lance 
For such as we! " 

Perchance dim shadows on the wall 
From my wild life so passion-tossed, 
Your heart's sweet stillness sometimes crossed, 

In menace drear prefiguring all 
Your life had lost 

It is not that I do not dare 
To touch your hand, nor that above 
I cannot look; Love doth remove 

All earth-stains, — 't is a darker care — 
I do not love! 

The hand is cold which lies in yours; 

The pulse beats steady near your own; 

I thrill not to your tenderest tone; 
There is Time that wounds, and Time that cures 
All wounds — save one! 

What fellowship between us now? 

Did we sit here beneath the Moon, 

What echoes of the old sweet tune 
Would come to us ? What whispered vow, 
What cherished boon ? 

I ween we are no more the tv^ain 
Who in the old days swore such faith; 
Hope is a ghost, and Love the wraith 

Of her dead self; all things are vain 
The wise man saith. 
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Ah! dear, I can but pity you 
And bless you still, and softly say — 
Behold old things are passed away 

Forever! lo, all things are new 
And changed for aye! 

faithful to the buried days! 

A new light crowns the eastern sky; 
Nought rests us now, — 't is done! and I, 

1 breathe farewell in all sad ways — 

Farewell! Good-bye! 



A LAST RENDEZVOUS 

STARS in the heavens everywhere; 
Stars that tremble and wink and glow; 
Stars that start back with a broken glare 
From the earth's clear shield of snow. 

Over the cloudy hilltop, stars; 

Stars where the moon strays idly by; 
Stars where the twilight's dusky bars 

Guard fast the western sky. 

Ah, strange old dream of seer and sage! 

In which of those gleaming orbs up yonder 
Lurk the dark lines of the mystic page 

That holds my fate, I wonder? 

Truly I know my life has not been 
All perhaps that the Master meant 

When, into this world of woe and sin, 
This special soul He sent. 

The tares I have sowed in the harvest-field 
Have somewhat choked the wheat, I fear. 

And strange flowers bloom but half concealed 
By the wayside everywhere: 
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Flowers of many a deadly tree, 

Whereof I ween, nor in bud nor in blossom 
Fills any mower his hand, nor he 

That binds the sheaves his bosom. 

And now to-night, as I stand and wait 
Here in the shade of the old church tower, 

What strange shadow of what strange fate 
Haunts the dim twilight hour? 

Silence and peace on all around, 

Not one echo the gloom to stir 
Where by the snow-clad burying-ground, 

I pause and wait for her. 

Poor Christine! How often before 
We have met and parted in this same spot! 

Is it wise, I wonder, that now once more, 
Before it is all forgot. 

We two should stand under Heaven's wide cope 
And breathe love's vow and pray love's prayer, 

Ere one go away to a golden hope, 
And one to a dull despair! 

How well I can see the face that will shine 
Presently out from the close red hood! 

The clear pure eyes that will answer mine — 
So easily understood! 

Yes, there are no deep thoughts, poor child, 
Harassing, troubling, wearying you; 

Brief wisdom yours, all unbeguiled — 
You just love and are true. 
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And I, the man doubt-driven, tossed 

From wave to wave as each false light lures, 

'T was a strange, sad fate, Christine, that crossed 
My life's dark line with yours! 

And, yet, God knows, I thought till now 
I could love you, child! Oh, how could I tell 

That the old lost love, the old, old vow, 
Whose final funeral knell 

I thought had been rung by an iron fate 

Years and years and centuries past. 
Would yet unbar Hope's golden gate, 

And crown my life at last! 

But now her letter! I have it here. 

How well my heart knows every word 
That bids it fly past doubt and fear 

Home like a wounded bird! 

Almost the hour! She lingers late. 

Has she forgotten! How goes the song 
La Donna e mobilS ? —hxxi wait — 

I will not do her wrong. 

Nor^ she will come, and we shall stand 
Here once more as the moon sinks low, 

Face to face and hand in hand. 
Just once before I go. 

Will she forgive me, my poor Christine ? 

Will she understand and say good-bye 
In her own brave way, with the glance serene 

That suits that calm blue eye ? 
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Well; I shall know in a moment now, 
For yonder* s the click of the old lych gate; — 

Why, child, it is after nine, I vow. 
How long yoahave made me waitl 



WATCHING 

HE loitered up through the meadow, 
His foot in the trailing swath; 
He stoope(^ where the keen scythe's blade had passed, 
And plucked the aftermath. 
And oh, love! and ah, love! 

What shall my sad heart say ? 
What bold prayer breathe by night, love. 
It durst not breathe by day ? 

She sat by the open window, 

Looking unto the west; 
And the sun went down, and the stars came up 
Beyond the gray hill's crest 
And oh, love! and ah, love! 

And when will his footsteps fall ? 
The skies are empty and barren, love, 
But God is over all! 

A step on the garden- walk, 
A shadow under the stars. 
And the moon's first gleam slides sudden through 
The twilight's jealous bars. 
And oh, love! and ah, love! 

And open, love, to me! 
My heart is knocking at thy door, 
Ah, lift the latch and see! 
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DIVIDED 

I KNOW the dream is over, 
I know you cannot be 
In all the time to come the same 

That you have been to me; 
The color still is in the cheek, 

The lustre in the eye, — 
But, ah! we two have parted hands — 
Good-bye! 

Not that I love you less, — 

For O! my heart is sore, — 
Not that the lips that breathe your name 

Are less fond than of yore; 
But the unresting feet of Time 

Have travelled on so fast! 
And soul from soul has grown away 
At last. 

I think I just stood still, — 

For I had found myall, — 
But your rich life swept ever on 

Beyond my weak recall; 
And now, although the voice rings sweet. 

And clear the dear eyes shine, 

I know no part of all their wealth 

Is mine. 
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What bridge can sad lyove build 

Across this gulf of Change, 
Who needs must work with broken hopes 

And fancies new and strange? 
Alas, it is too late, — 

The light fades down the sky, 
The hands slip slowly each from each — 
Good-bye! 
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OUT OF THE DEPTHS 

I MADE my soul a song for her singing, 
What time the gloaming was mellow with May, 
And the whispering harebells, their curfew ringing, 

Swelled the dirge of the dying day; 
And out of the depths of the Spirit's passion 
lyove, the great master, touched the keys. 
And the rhyme came forth in the old, old fashion, 
Half fear, half hope — and the words were these: 

Come, my soul let us reason together; 

Come, for the shadows darken ahead; 
Care and sorrow tighten the tether, 

Life's sun through the mist glows dim and red; 
Come, ere the long, low light of the summer 

Fade to the brown of the autumn leaf; 
Come, lest the foot of the careless comer 

Lag weary in paths made rough with grief. 

Soul, where thoughts like to white-winged angels 

Brood in the hush of this dim, dusk eve, 
Whisper to me thy sweet evangels, — 

Whisper and sigh, but do not grieve; 
Out of the depths of thy charmed chambers 

Raise me a song that shall thrill afar; 
Kindle thy fires, blow bright thine embers, 

Gleam on her soul like the gleam of a star. 
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Soul, my soul, that hast walked thy journey. 

Through winsome valleys, by height and scaur. 
Whose shield is dark from a noble tourney, 

Whose lance droops low with the weight of war, 
I/)ok past yon hills, whose crest bright sunned is 

With the last fond glance that the dead day gives 
Up! let the voice of thy De Profundis 

Thrill to those courts where no sorrow lives! 



Soul, wilt thou love, where to love is losing? 

Long wilt thou wander in ways that err; 
Daily with hopes that thy barren choosing 

Finds fleeting as steps of a wayfarer ? 
Wilt thou not turn and say to her spirit, 

Lo! I that love thee will love no more ? 
This is a hard thing that we inherit; 

To love and to weep, — lo, this is sore! 

Out of the depths of the heart's despairing 

Comes the long, passionate cry of love; 
Ah, God! but the cross is hard for the bearing! 

Ah, God! for rest and the wings of the dove! 
Ah! that in that pure, faithful bosom 

The dim, lost half of my life might lie! 
Ah! that the bud might father the blossom! 

Shall these things be ? Who knows ? Not I. 

Out of the depths of the starlit distance 
A pale gleam shows where the moon comes up, 

And here in the dregs of this strange existence 
May lurk the sweetness that crowns the cup; 
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And faith and hope, and the Spirit's patience, 
Strengthen the heart and lighten the eyes; 

Ah, soul! my soul! there is hope for the nations, 
And God is holy and just and wise. 

Go then, my song, speed swiftly to her; 

Sing to her, plead with her late and long; 
Hover around her, and gently woo her; 

Perhaps she will hear thee some day, O Song! 
Out of the depths of the soul comes sorrow. 

But out of the depths of these days that cease 
May come, like light 'round the feet of the morrow, 

love's soft glory, our love's calm peace. 



A BIRTHDAY 

ONCE more within the dim, mysterious East 
Thy birthday dawn, my darling, broadens fast, 
A gradual glory gleams on spire and mast, 
And hark! how clear, from night and gloom released, 
The Mocking-bird, Dawn's gay and jocund Priest, 
Pours forth his chant! Up the dim bay at last 
A wave of light in sudden surge hath passed, 
And lo! Sleep's thrall is loosed for man and beast. 

Ah, sweet last birthday of thy maiden years! 

How my song falters with the tender strain! 
How breaks the voice that breathes thy name to-day! 
O God of love! grant now the prayer I pray: — 

Keep thou her heart forever free from stain; 
And wipe forever from her eyes all tears! 
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DYING 

THROW wide the window, dear, he said, 
The twilight deepens overhead; 
The hollow murmur of the sea 
Comes o'er the curving sands to me; 
In waving grass and rustling trees 
Great Nature chants her litanies; 
Ere yet this brief sweet hour be sped 
Your tears shall whisper— he is dead! 

Yes, you will weep, I know; and I 
Who never caused you tear or sigh 
Since hand in hand we passed together 
Into the world's uncertain weather 
Out from the old home's safe dull fold, — 
I whom no idle tremors hold, 
Feel just one pang, one thrill of fear, 
For you, left lone — without me—dear! 

At least this parting hour is sure. 
Throw wide the window, bar the door. 
Let the great, sinking sun alone 
Be with us when the strange, unknown. 
Relentless change shall slowly sever 
The hearts in life divided never — 
Here on Life's verge — Death's brink — I lie, 
Alone — ^together — ^you and I. 
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You know my creed: no halting hope 
I/ike their*s who in the dry dust grope 
That covers ancient faiths long cast 
Into blank darkness of the past, 
To find some shred not quite outworn 
Of Truth from skirts of Error torn; 
No idle, vague belief tricked out 
With noisy feith and secret doubt. 



Ah, no! For us no vast perhaps 

Attends the calm and silent lapse 

Of the brief, troubled, restless wave 

Unto its mighty ocean cave. 

For one brief space of stress and strife 

It pulsed into the outer life, 

And now, back from that tossing river, 

It ebbs to utter rest forever. 



And you — ah, you remain awhile. 

The sun shall glow, the stars shall smile, 

The sweet June breezes blow for you 

Awhile, as they were wont to do 

When we — Dear, weep not! It may be 

The great strange pulse which throbbed in me 

May yet find other speech, and so 

I may be with you where you go. 

I shall not know it; yet, indeed. 
My life may wake in blade and seed; 
Bloom in the flower, and thrill and pass 
In every breath that stirs the grass; 
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Melt in yon streak of sunset-cloud, 
And glow in that deep flush whose proud 
And vivid beauty lights your face 
With such serene, mysterious grace. 

For naught in Nature dies, I know. 
We part — we sever — be it so! 
At least together we have passed 
Through light and shade unto the last. 
Dear, lift my head; the sun sinks low; 
The deep shades gather, I will go! 
One look, one touch, one kiss! he said. 
She bowed above him — he was dead. 



THE CROWN UNWON 

V V So, long ago, the word was spoken; 
Hearts fail, and bowed heads earthward bend, 

Yet who shall say the pledge is broken ? 
Brave eyes may read the promise still, 

Though writ in lines of pain and loss; 
The path lies onward up the hill. 

Though every mile-stone be a cross. 

Long time ago my soul and I 

Converse and counsel held together, 
When clear and bright youth's morning sky 

Flushed rosy in the summer weather; 
" Soul," said I, ** many a pathway fair, 

Waiting thy choice, before thee lies; 
Think long, choose well, then proudly dare 

Thine utmost might to win the prize.*' 

And so we looked, my soul and I, 

And, many a fair, false joy refusing, 
Beheld at last, serene and high. 

The crown of her supremest choosing, 
And on it fixed our steadfast gaze, 

While the bright, joyous wizard, Hope, 
Through all those bounteous summer days, 

Drew one delicious horoscope. 
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But summer hours fade fast away, 

And that dear crown, above my winning, 
Here in the twilight of my day. 

Gleams far as in my bright beginning. 
And now Hope's eyes are dim and sad, 

And Doubt and Grief walk close beside, 
And many a joy that erst I had 

In this long toil has drooped and died. 

But yet I know my soul's true good 

Lies still, lies ever, there before me; 
I could not turn me if I would. 

Though clouds and darkness gather o'er me. 
And, though I fail and though I die 

Far from my goal, my crown unwon. 
No meaner star can tempt the eye 

That once has known the steadfast sun. 

So on I press up that steep slope, 

Behind whose brow that sun is setting; 
I walk with Faith, and not with Hope, 

Despairing not and not forgetting; 
But, when the last brief breath is sped, 

I shall not grieve if this men write: 
** He strove — he failed — and he is dead, 

True always to his highest light." 



FOR MANY A DAY 

FOR many a day my lyre has rested mute: 
The busy brain immersed in ceaseless cares, 
The toiling hand whose task no labor spares 
Have lost their ancient hold on harp and lute; 
No longer now on Love's melodious flute 
I play, nor warble now his amorous airs, — 
For that strange plant whose flower such fragrance 
wears 
Of hot Desire, has bloomed to gracious fruit. 

Yet one sweet thought still wakes my heart to song 
And touches all my soul with holiest flame, 

Until from that sweet Past a happy throng 
Of memories come, and cluster round thy name: 

It is that thou, my wife, on this fair mom 

For me and my exceeding joy wast bom! 
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PATTES DE VELOURS 

AY, you may bend your brows and frown on me, 
And out of those beautiful eyes look down on me, 
And wonder, perhaps, at the bold hostility 
Of looks that were wont to wear such humility. 

Only a scholar, — a book-worm. Madam! 
A quiet, peace-loving child of Adam! 
. Nothing here of doubt or of mystery, 
A simple man, and a simple history. 

Shake out the folds of your airy robe, Madam, 

And smile with the sweetness and patience of Job, 

Madam; 
Your heart is pure, and those drooping eyes of yours 
Suit marvellous well that maiden guise of yours. 

Exhale around you the strange divinity, 
The subtle sense of your white virginity. 
Scatter the perfume and breathe the essence. 
Of a maiden soul and a maiden presence. 

A scholar, Madam, — a mere inanity! 
Something you conquered to please your vanity! 
A man from the haunts of men long parted, — 
Yet a human creature, and human-hearted. 
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Stay — should my words have a rough reality, 
And something lack of conventionality, 
Pardon! — ^the soul has its moments when it is 
Hard to trifle with soft amenities. 



You know where we met, I, Paul the student, — 
You, Lady Blanche, the meek, the prudent, — 
With your dove-like mien, and your dove-hued bonnet, 
And your angel face with that smile upon it. 

You know how we knelt by the village altar. 
Prayed the same prayer from the selfsame psalter; 
And all the love-fruit, bud and blossom, 
Till the day when the fair head lay in my bosom. 



Ah, Lady Blanche, was it well, I pray you 

That tryst last night in the wood ? What say you ? 

You little dreamed in yon beechen coppice 

There were eyes that outwatched the sleepy poppies. 

You little dreamed, when that gallant bowed him 
To the kiss wherewith your lips endowed him. 
That there in the moonbeam's pallid shiver 
A strong man's life went out forever. 

Ah! Lady Blanche! I am but a dullard, 
A sombre spot in the many colored 
Beautiful web of your life that glows now 
With the splendid bloom of a summer rose now. 
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And you! you delicate, fair-skinned creature, 
With your angel face and your demon nature, 
And your soft saint's hands with the claws of the devil, — 
Pattes de Velours^ — 't is as well to be civil. 

Fold your palms on your virgin breast, Madam! 
Pattes de Velours ! 't was a bitter jest, Madam! 
From the silken foot to the dainty ear. Madam, 
Thrill to the core with your new-found fear. Madam! 

All alone, and the house is quiet, 
Hushed is the noise of the festive riot. 
Would he, that pasteboard gallant, hear now, 
Should you scream for his help with this sharp death 
near now ? 

Only a touch and 't would all be over, 
And a bonny sight for your holiday lover! 
One little touch to solve the doubt with, 
One gap to let the false soul out with. 

** A sluggish nature, dull and plastic, 

Steeped to the eyes in dust scholastic ! ** 

Ay, those were the words in that tryst by the laurel, 

Well, you know best, we will not quarrel. 

Yet, hearts as dull to the careless vision. 
Have plunged ere now to as black perdition: 
Who knows what future soul it may save, too. 
From the fatal wiles which have dug my grave, tool 

Nay, nay, fear not! — I am but a student, 

A simple man, mild-eyed and prudent. 

And you. Lady Blanche, the proud, the beautiful, 

I crave your grace for my words undutiful. 
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Why should I grudge your holiday lover 
His prize, poor fool! — or the cheat discover? 
Perhaps he trusts your truth and pureness 
As I once trusted your soft demureness. 

I will lay down my love's rich guerdon, 
Turn to the Staff, the Shoon, the Burden: 
Bury me once more in lore Rabbinical, 
A little harder, a thought more cynical. 

And you — ^go forth on your silken tourney, 
A joust or two will lighten the journey, 
Break a few more hearts for your gentle pastime. 
Some day, sans doute^ will bring the last time. 

Only a scholar, a simple soul Madam, 
Only one act in your demon r61e. Madam! 
Pattes de Velours / as I used to say to you, 
The daws struck deep! — ^what matter? Good-day to 
you. 
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FIRST AND I^AST 

THEY sat together, hand in hand; 
The sunset flickered low; 
The fickle sea crept up the strand 
And caught the afterglow. 

He sang a song, a little song 

No other poet knew; 
And she looked up and thought him strong, 

I/>oked down and dreamed him true. 

The fickle sea crept up the strand, 
And laughed a wanton laugh — 

Took up the song the poet planned, 
And sang the other half. 



Times change; the two went diverse ways, 

The evening shades increase 
On him, g^own old in fame and praise. 

And her in household peace. 

The echo of the false sweet words 

He spoke so long ago 
Has passed as pass the summer birds 

Before the winter snow. 
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But as to-night the angel's hand 

I/X)sens the silver cord, 
And calls her to that other land 

Of love's supreme reward, 

She hears but one sound — ^silent, long, 

A whisper soft and low — 
The echo of the false, sweet song 

He sang so long along. 



WAITING 

WILIy the slow weeks never go? 
Hark! the curfew ringeth low; 
Into twilight soft and gray 
Melts at last the weary day; 
Once again the night is here, 
Are you thinking of me, Dear? 

All day long my heart has heard 
Just one softly whispered word; 
All day long your name has come 
To me through the busy hum; 
Everywhere in hall and street 
You have tarried with me, Sweet. 

In the faces of the crowd. 

In the cries that echo loud. 

All throughout the hurrying throngs, 

All amid the strife of tongues. 

Nothing have I heard or seen 

Save your voice, your face, my Queen. 

Other women come and go. 
Other voices whisper low, 
Other eyes grow dim or bright. 
Shed or veil their changeful light; 
But I stand apart, alone. 
Waiting still for you, my own. 
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Ah! that waiting. Do you feel, 
Darling, as the slow days steal 
Silent, one by one, away. 
How my heart must yearn and pray 
For the touch of lips and hand ? 
Darling, do you understand ? 

In the daily strife and stress. 
Do you see the foes that press 
Close and hard within, without ? 
All the dread and all the doubt. 
All the fears that clasp and ding. 
All the bitter questioning ? 

Fast, though with no clash of swords. 
Gather all those phantom hordes; 
And my soul, as falls the night. 
Seems to lose her wonted might. 
Shrinks before that dusky crew. 
Prays and longs and yearns for you. 

Must I always watch and wait, 
Exiled, famished, at your gate ? 
Will you not be brave and come 
Ere the pleading lips be dumb ? 
Ere within the weary eyes 
Hope's last glimmer fades and dies ? 

Ah! dear heart, be strong! be true! 

See, a kingdom waits for you! 

High above all stain or scath 

Floats I/)ve's banner, shines Love's faith. 

Enter on your reign serene! 

Come! my own! my love! my Queen! 



• ST. AUBYN'S FAITH 

^^ Loyal je serai 
Duranima viei^^ 

WE Stood by the window, she and I, 
And watched the sunset dapple the dells, 
And her voice was as sweet in laugh or sigh 
As the sound of faery bells. 

The antique room with its carven oak 
Flushed red in the Yule-log's glowing cheer; 

And we stood and never a word we spoke, 
As we watched the death of the year. 

Watched how out of the violet sky 
Faded the smile of the day that died; 

And we turned from the window, she and I, 
The bridegroom and the bride. 

Without, the strange dim flush of the snow 
Grew pallid enough in the gathering gloom. 

But within, through holly and mistletoe. 
Gleamed ruddy the curtained room. 

The flickering light strange shadows threw 
On quaint-cut cornice and grim gargoyle. 

Birds of barbaric shape and hue. 
And serpents of cunning coil; 
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Carven with curious art and chance 
In the bygone days by some sculptor-hand; 

Figures and forms of the lost Romance 
Of the old Provencal land. 

Luring my fancy, and maybe hers, 
To the golden youth of that knightly line, 

When Raoul de St. Aubjm won his spurs 
On the plains of Palestine. 

We drew the old-fashioned velvet chairs 
Still closer in to the Christmas hearth, 

And I knew that she held me, sans doubts or cares, 
Her dearest thing on earth. 

A gentle girl, with golden hair. 

And a chastened light in the great gray eyes, 
And a face as tender and pure, I swear, 

As the faces in Paradise. 

But still, as the arms crept closer yet; 

And the loving eyes looked into mine. 
It was not her face that my dim gaze met 

In the embers' fitful shine. 

The dragon over the chimney-place 

Glared horridly down with his goggle eyes; 

And out of the gloom another face, 
I/ike a spectre, began to rise. 

And I thought of a night on an Indian wall. 
And a savage rush and a fiendish shout. 

And a dear face, trustful, yet paUid withal, 
And wan with a nameless doubt. 
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And a chill in the blood of stalwart men, 
And a passion of prayer from godless lips — 

A short, sharp, loving shrift — and then 
The hush of a life's eclipse. 

And God*s light dim in the sweet May sky — 
That strange May, grim with the battle-breath- 

And there on the rampart she and I, 
And around and between us — Death! 

I thought of that gaze on my lost love's face, 
Ere the last fierce sally that clave the foe; 

The kiss on the dead lips' pallid grace — 
Those lips that had loved me so. 

And I think she was happier, too, that night, 
When, under those pitying Eastern stars. 

The hand that she best loved struck in its might 
And loosed her prison-bars: 

Ay, happier then than I, as I sit 
And quaff Love's goblet of Hippocrene 

In the light of this fair face, as exquisite 
As the face of Magdalene. 

Ethel is fair and loves me well. 

And the two old houses are joined to-day; 
For the heir of St. Aubyn weds ever, they tell, 

With the heiress of Fontenaye. 

And never a shadow of doubt shall dim 
These great pure eyes that worship me now; 

She never shall know the secret of him 
Who has pledged her his marriage-vow. 
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But only out of the embers* glare 

That other face will shine and rise; 
That dear lost face with its loose, brown hair, 

And its soft appealing eyes. 

But I swear, by the Virgin to whose dear grace 
That bright young life was a sacrifice, 

To bury to-night my dead love's face 
In my living Ethel's eyes. 

And to this pure heart that has crowned me king, 
Faithful for aye shall my service be — 

^^ Loyal je serai! '* let the brave words ring: 
^'Loyal^ durant ma viel*^ 



EXPECTANS EXPECTAVI 

COME back from the shores of the Present, 
Come back wounded heart, tired brain, 
From the wrecks of all fair things and pleasant, 

Tossed up by life's turbulent main! 
Here all things are sated with sorrow. 

Filled full of the savor of tears; 
As to-day is, so shall be to-morrow 
Through infinite years. 

I dreamed of a joy and a glory 

Too fair for the children of men — 
And the hair of the seasons is hoary. 

That lie 'twixt the Now and the Then; 
The Now that is weary with weeping, 

The Then that was lit with delight; 
Naught rests but the passionless sleeping 

That comes with the night. 

Each hour the hard strife grows harder, 

More bitter the doubt and the fret; 
Still the Spirit's most exquisite ardor 

Ebbs out with a pulse of regret. 
Peace breathes from the lips of the Summer, — 

God's peace — over headland and sea; 
But dumb is Hope's promise, and dumber 

I/)ve*s whisper to me. 
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The soft golden mist of Desire 

That glorified earth with its spell 
Fades never, though spirit may tire 

And passion no longer may swell; 
Though the forms of the things that it hallowed 

Grow dim through the gloom of the years, 
And the faces it worshipped are sallowed 

And bitter with tears. 



For dark as the heart that remembers, 

And sadder than fancy can feign. 
Are the ashes of Wfe's lurid embers, 

Breathed on with the hot breath of pain. 
And the Future we yearn for comes never; 

And the Present we loathe hems us in; 
And the end of the fruitless endeavor 

Is sorrow and sin. 



Yet out of the shackles of error 

Throbs forth the imperious will. 
And the darkness is shorn of its terror, 

Though life be a battle-ground still. 
What though every meadow be sterile ? 

What though every pathway be rough ? 
Faith gleams through the loss and the peril — 

And Faith is enough. 1 

And the heart saith '* I love past all losing " ; 

And the soul saith ** I trust through all tears "; 
And the patience that knows no refusing. 

Lights up the long path of the years. 
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And holier, tenderer, purer, 

Is the hope that looks ever above; 

And the promise comes sweeter and surer — 
The promise of love. 

And so, though head droop and heart languish, 

I. fight the stem battle with fate, 
And learn, through all doubting and anguish, 

Wfe's lesson — to love and to wait; 
Till out of the mystical distance 

Those pure, earnest eyes seem to shine. 
And these bitter waves of existence 

Are turned into wine. 

And I pray a short prayer in my waking. 

And I dream a sweet dream in my sleep, 
That some day may know no forsaking. 

That the hand which hath sowed may yet reap. 
And I live my life's desolate story. 

With a heart which though weary is strong; 
For the path through the gloom to the glory. 

Though rough, is not long. 

But ever, through all the world's madness, 

The fierce tides of memory swell; 
And full of a passionate sadness 

Is the spirit that throbs to the spell. 
Oh, come! for the way is so lonely. 

And the world is so weary and vast! 
I can wait for thy coming — if only 

Thou comest at last! 



ELUSION 

RETURN from the gloom of the past time, 
O Spirit of passion and grace! 
Once more, though perchance for the last time, 

Unveil the dear charm of thy face. 
In the bloom of thy beauty's fruition, 

Come back from the shades of the night, 
O passionate, exquisite vision 
Of vanished deUght! 

Where art thou? Too long o'er life's sterile 

And storm-beaten desert my feet, 
Pressing on through all pleasure and peril. 

Have sought thy lost footprints to meet. 
Too long has my soul's deep desire 

Fallen faint in the fret and the doubt, 
And the futile and fugitive fire 

Has almost burnt out. 

Shall not once ere the battle be ended 
Ere the weary and sorrow- worn heart 

Cease all its wild throbs, and the splendid 
Supreme aspiration depart — 
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Shall not once the dark shadow be riven, 

And some subtle, ineffable gleam 
Flash down from the uttermost heaven 

To hallow my dream ? 

Full oft has thy mystical presence 

Glanced past like a star in a storm, 
Full oft in mute meek acquiescence 

I have turned from thy vanishing form. 
But now the last desperate hour 

Is pressing on bosom and brain: 
In the might of thy life-giving power, 

Oh, bless me again! 

I have sought thee through mountain and meadow, 

I have wandered by river and rill, 
I have paused where the cool cedam shadow 

Sleeps soft on the dover-crowned hill. 
** Lo, here! " and ** Lo, there! '* said the voices; 

** She is yonder! She passes! She stays!" 
But ah, through Earth's infinite choices 

I found not thy ways. 

Wilt thou come in the thrill of a whisper ? 

Wilt thou gleam in the flash of a smile ? 
Some eve when the balm-breeze — a lisper 

Of love-songs that trance and beguile — 
Steals dose unawares, wilt thou follow, 

And tarry, and linger, and wait, 
Just once— on the slope— in the hollow — 

Or by the church-gate ? 
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Come! come! In my soul the last ember 

Of the faith, and the hope, and the trusty 
Whose birth I but dimly remember, 

Is dying away into dust. 
Yet, yet may the vision supernal 

Break full on the spirit's rapt eye — 
But which is supreme — which eternal — 

Love's smile — or her sigh ? 



AT THE I.AST 

THEY do err who tell us Nature listens 
Unto laugh or sigh from human lips; 
That for human joy her sunshine glistens, 
Or for human sorrow feels eclipse. 

Nay! the mighty Time-pulse, throbbing, beating, 
In the rhythmic march of days and years, 

Falters not for parting nor for meeting. 
Stays in no wise for thy hopes or fears. 

So, poor child of Time, adrift in Being, 
Blindly striving with the tides of fate. 

Can it matter much — thy fighting, fleeing ? 
Comes the end not surely, soon or late ? 

Ah! poor heart, give o'er thy weary yearning! 

Quit thy empty toil, O troubled brain! 
There is stiU one guerdon for thy earning — 

Lo! the night comes, — sleep! and cease from pain. 
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DEFEAT 

HE took her hand and looked at her; 
No sound did that deep stilhiess stir; 
Even the weary, wandering rain 
Had ceased to beat upon the pane; 
Only about the perfect mouth 
A sigh, more faint than the faint South, 
Hovered a moment's space, and then 
Died into nothingness again. 

The words he spoke were brief and slow; 
What could he say she did not know ? 
What pulse of that impetuous soul 
But owned her calm, serene control ? 
No need for him to test her heart 
With cunning fence of verbal art; 
Only to ask and wait her will, 
And, winning — losing — ^love her still. 

Perhaps she wavered; ay, perhaps 
The shadow of the cloud that wraps 
The future from our questioning gaze 
Let in some glimpse of after-days. 
Some hint of all she might possess 
In that true spirit's tenderness. 
If but her weaker life might move 
Unto the music of his love. 
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Perhaps! Who knows! He only knew 
The large gray eyes were dim with dew; 
Saw only on the mouth's sweet bloom 
The shadow of reluctant doom; 
Fdt only one sad, gentle word — 
And then through that deep stillness heard 
Once more the weary, wandering rain 
Beat dull against the window pane. 



ON THE BRINK 

ClyARE, my pet, you are dull to-night 
As you sit and watch in your curtained gloom, 
Like a hooded nun, the gray twilight 
Come stealing into the room. 

The sentinel trees lift spectral arms 
And guard the old house round about; 

And the wind, like a child in its vague alarms, 
Goes sobbing in and out; 

I/)sing itself in the pallid drifts 

Of the pitiless, changeless snow- waste there, 
Till its plaintive, querulous moaning shifts 

To a wail of wild despair. 

You are thinking, I know, as you nestle down, 
Of the words I spoke in our ride to-day, 

When the great elm-branches bare and brown 
Stood ghastly against the gray. 

Of the hand that crept so dose to your own 
It almost touched that fluttering palm, 

Till Black Bess champed at the rein loose thrown. 
And chafed at the sudden calm. 
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Of the long, long ride o'er the trackless snow; 

Of the vows that were vowed, and the plighted troth, 
And now, of the bliss we each shall know 

Till the good God takes us both. 

These are your thoughts. And I ? — what I think ? — 

Truly, my dear, it were hard to say! 
Hard to spell out the dreams that link 

To-day to yesterday. 

A man's thoughts vary so much, in truth, 
From a woman's! The riddle of life to him 

Is so different a thing! although, forsooth. 
Hardly a whit less dim! 

And so, perhaps, this is why to-night. 

While you are dreaming of me alone. 
Crowning my brows with a crown of light, 

One idol on one throne; 

I, on my part, sitting idly here, 

See in the curtained alcove's gloom 
Other faces than yours, loved otherwhere, 

And girt, with Love's sad doom. 

I love you now; well, I loved Cerise — 
At least so I thought — so I said, maybe^ 

When only the moon and the aspen trees 
I^istened to her and to me. 

And, verily, as with a shy surprise 

You looked up once as I spoke to you, 
I could almost have sworn they were Justine's eyes 

Brimful of the smile I knew! 
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Well, well, Love's a traitor at best, they say; 

These things are past, gone, vanished quite! 
I cannot tell why their ghosts should stray 

Through this quiet room to-night. 

Pshaw! Justine is a gay Marquise; 

I dined last year at her lord's ch&teau. 
And I danced with the daughter of ** belle Cerise" 

At Paris, a month ago! 

The past is past, and the dead are dead; 

Buried or married, brunette and blonde. 
When the tears are wept and the prayers are said. 

The wise man looks beyond. 

And so, my Clare, I come back to you — 
A pest for aye on such thoughts as these! 

Your heart, my pet, is as pure and true 
As the snow under yonder trees. 

Do you know as you lean by the window there, 
'T wixt the light within and the gloom without. 

With that changeful gleam in your golden hair 
And your mouth with its pretty pout. 

You look so peaceful and pure and calm, 
I could almost think that an angel stood 

With a crown of joy and a cup of balm, 
'T wixt my evil and my good. 

Yon waste outside with its drifts of snow. 

Is the old life gone forever by; 
And you, dear, framed in this crimson glow. 

My star in my new sky. 
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The night has fallen heavy and chill, 

The rain has wept itself to sleep; 
The fire bums low, the house is still; 

The silence is so deep 

I think even Clare has gone away 

In a golden dream from this dull earth's shade 
To the I>nd of Nod, where the angels stray 

And the pansies never fade. 

I will cross the room with a step like air! 

A kiss, I have heard said, long ago 
Waked a sleeping maiden — why, really, Clare! 

I have a right, you know! 



CLAUDE 

A STORY TOI*D ON CHRISTMAS NIGHT 

* * Souvent femme se varie ; 
Bienfol qui syfie / " 

COME, gather close around the hearth, 
The wind is out in his wrath to-night; 
Hark! how he howls o'er the desolate moors 
And moans in the dying light. 

The moon is up o'er the dreary wold, 
Where the shadows flit in the gloaming gray, 

And a shiver creeps through the crested pines 
As they bend them to her sway. 

Heavens! That was a gust! Didst mark 
How the old house reeled as it hurried past? 

St. Mary defend! 'T was a ghostly cry — 
That shriek of the dying blast. 

Ah, well, the old manor hath braved it all 
Full many a time since those days of yore 

When old Sir Guy. of the raven plume, 
Went down at Marston Moor. 

Look how he frowns. 'T is his portrait there, 
The third from the left, with the sable crest. 

You can almost see the proud eye's gleam 
And the heave of the mailM breast. 
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And yonder 's Alured, the grim old Earl, 
Who struck, with De Montfort, for England's right; 

And Rupert, the pride of the lists; and Ralph, 
The pure and peerless knight. 

The Vivian smile on his haughty lip. 

The brow as calm as in days gone by. 
When for God, his country, and King James 

They led him forth to die. 

How gloomy the old room looks! Methinks 

A glamour lurks in those faces cold. 
From the buried Past come thronging up 

Dark tales and memories old. 

I/ife is too short for vain regret; 

Yet o*er my heart sometimes a spell 
lyike a witch's charm creeps, calling up 

Thoughts that I cannot quell. 

Come with me, Frank, where the lurid light 
Falls full on the face of yon portrait old; 

Come gaze with me on those wondrous eyes, 
That hair of lustrous gold. 

Sure, something more than the limner's art 

Seems in those peerless orbs to shine, 
And lurks in the pout of the tender lip. 

Half-passionate, half-divine. 

I/)vely as erst when in knightly joust 
I^ances were shivered for Countess Maude; 

Fairer than any face I know, 
Save the face of my Cousin Claude. 
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I remember well when last I stood 
Here where we stand in this sombre room, 

And watched the gleam of those lustrous eyes 
Grow mellow in the gloom. 

We stood here, Claude and I. Her hand — 

That little hand I loved so well — 
Was clasped in mine, and her soft eyes held 

My own as with a spell. 

Till, from the quiet summer night, 
Through the oriel window crept the moon, 

And wooed her cheek with kisses sweet 
From the balmy lips of June. 

I thought, as I gazed on that fair young face, 
Half hid in its wealth of golden hair, 

And felt the touch of that dainty hand, 
That all life* s joy was there. 

Before us the silent portrait seemed 
To glow and thrill in the moonlight broad; 

And her pure brow flushed as I told her there 
The story of ** Countess Maude." 

Of the days when Maude de Vivian's name 
Was the rallying-cry of a knightly ring. 

And the violet scarf at her slender throat 
The ransom of a king. 

And how she was loved by a gallant knight. 
And troth was plighted, as old tales tell; 

How the good knight went to the Holy Land, 
To fight the Infidel. 
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I told how, through many a weary watch, 
He nursed in his heart that tender love; 

How, high on his helm through the stress of fight, 
He bore his lady's glove. 

And how at last, when the strife was done, 
His true heart yearned for his western home, 

And the fair-haired girl he loved so well, 
Far o'er the curving foam. 

I spoke of his true and loyal love. 
And the bitter woe that on him fell; 

For he thought her pure as the stars of heaven, 
But she was false as hell. 

Yes, eyes of glamour and lips of ruth 
That gleam so purely, so softly smile, 

How many, I wonder, dreamed — and woke 
In your life's little while? 

He came, to find her another's bride. 

He blamed her not, so the legend ran; 
But he wandered forth alone, alone, 

A broken-hearted man. 

The fair head drooped as I told the tale. 
And I smiled to see the tear-drop start; 

And I blessed, as I kissed that tear away. 
My darling's tender heart. 

But there! you will spare me, boy, the rest, — 
Perhaps you can guess the woe and shame, 

I am old and withered now, and Claude 
Was not your mother's name. 
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Your mother? Yes, she was good and fair, 
But tell me, Frank, do we ever forget ? 

Ah! Claude! Claude! Claude! how I loved you once! 
God knows I love you yet! 

Bear with me, boy! *T is an old man's whim. 

They say we grow garrulous on the brink 
Of the great, strange Silence that waits for all; 

And I *m nearly there, I think. 

For, somehow, as I sit to-night 

Alone with you in the mansion old, 
While the dying embers flicker low 

And the moonbeams fleck the wold, 

While the wind wails through the tufted pines, 

Like the far-off murmur of the sea, 
Methinks I hear through the solemn night 

A sweet voice calling me. 

The Christmas stars are bright above, 
Weird shadows flit o'er the Christmas snow, 

Faces you never saw gleam by. 
Strange echoes come and go. 

Is it the Christmas bells that peal 

From the old church- tower that crowns the hill. 
Or comes the dead Past back again 

From the land where all is still ? 

Ah, me! who knows? My brain is weak. 
My poor words wander, my tale is told. 

Hush! 't is the lapse of the crystal wave 
Over the sands of gold. 
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Surely, it is a weary world, 

And the heart must faint ere the task be done. 
God keep you, Frank, from a lot like mine; 

God help us, every onel 



A I.OST LOVE 

I 

THE night comes slowly down, and the far-oflF 
ocean surges 
Take on a purer white, as the shadows glide and 
gleam; 
The ripples on the beach seem to murmur hollow 
dirges, 
And Nature's eyes are closing in a deep I^ethean 
dream. 

He stood beneath the starlight, and hope was on his 
forehead. 
And all his life was breathed upon with passionate 
delight; 
And all things to his vision had a golden glory bor- 
rowed, 
And angel whispers floated through the stillness of 
the night. 

He said: ** I love her truly, with a love supreme, 
eternal. 
And her heart is mine forever by the right divine of 
love; 
Her beauty draws me upward through the crush of 
things diurnal 
And all my spirit's passion goes thrilling up above." 
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Par down the hoary east the phantem star-beams 
glimmered, 
And Ut the pale horizon beneath the solemn moon; 
The white crests of the billows in the distance leapt and 
shimmered, 
And nearer, ever nearer, crept the wanton breath of 
June. 

There came no sound of horror through all that sum- 
mer gloaming 
No look of anxious pity dimmed the pure eyes of 
the stars; 
But the wine-cup of desire with the must of hope was 
foaming, 
And his spirit glowed and quickened with the love 
that makes or mars. 

Above him drooped and quivered the tender jasmine 
flowers, 
And a robin in the myrtle hedge was dreaming of 
the Spring; 
A deathly fragrance floated from the clustered orange 
bowers, 
And Venus in the cloudless sky was slowly wester- 
rug. 

He passed into the shadow with a step of proud desire; 
He bowed his head before her and he told her of his 
love; 
And up the solemn heaven the slow moon mounted 
higher, 
And climbed her starry pathway to the golden courts 
above. 
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n 

She sat beside the window and the moonlight filled the 
chamber 
And flecked with pallid splendor the glory of her 
hair; 
The waves of light flowed o'er her with their billowed 
gold and amber, 
And she seemed too pure for earth as she sat trans- 
figured there. 

She dreamed I know not what as she watched the 
moonbeams weaving 
A web of gloom and glory in the vine-leaves close 
below. 
Did she walk her life-path over ? Did she tread in dim 
believing 
The ways of pain and pleasure, the meadows and the 
snow? 

She looked out to the westward, and the star of love 
hung pallid. 
And trembled for an instant above the purple verge. 
And wavered, sank and perished; and still the moon- 
beams dallied. 
And far oflFon the south wind came the booming of 
the surge. 

She thought a whisper floated from that grave of love 
forsaken 
A whisper breathed unto her from a I/Ove that never 
dies: 
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**Be true unto thysdf! As thou hast loved, love! 
Awaken ! 
There lives no purer duty beneath God's loving 
skies.** 



But she said: " I love him truly, with a love supreme, 
eternal; 
But I may not clasp his hand nor hold him to my 
heart; 
And he may not know my love till in yonder Home 
supernal 
We meet before the angels, no more to lose or pftrt/' 

She said: ** I know he loves me, and I feel so very 
weary. 
For I think it is so long to wait till this world's toil 
be done. 
My lips have lied unto my heart, and life is dark and 
dreary; 
Ah! will he wait for me, too, till we meet beyond the 
sun?** 



Ill 



A belt of angry purple ringed round the fair horizon, 
And a cloud came from the westward and veiled the 
tender moon; 
The pale stars looked aflfiighted from the dark bars of 
their prison. 
And cold and hard as winter breathed the fickle 
breath of June. 
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And these two went their way beneath the darkening 
heaven, 
And he who loved went heavily as one that doubteth 
God; 
While she raised tearful eyes, and prayed with spirit 
shriven 
For him who walked with bitter heart his solitary 
road. 



CIRCE 

SITTING here in a comer shady, 
I watch the sheen of your robe, my lady; 
Watch pearl and satin shine and shimmer. 
Making the gleam of the wax-lights dimmer. 

Ripples of talk float softly over 

From where you sit to your distant lover; 

Odors fainter than dreams come to me. 

And the old, old thrill creeps subtly through me. 

Around your cushioned divan yonder, 
The human billows part and wander; 
Proud faces o*er you bend and listen. 
Cool pulses throb and calm eyes glisten. 

There they gather, saint and sinner. 
Time-wearied rou6 and smooth beginner, 
Parson and pedant, prig and poet, — 
Brands for the burning, could they know it! 

I, who know you, sit here and ponder. 
Watching the little comedy yonder. 
What prayers, perhaps, will be prayed on some knees, 
Ere the play wind up with *' exeunt omnesi '* 
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^'Cuijlavam religas comam,^^ now? 
Whose r61e is the next in the pretty sham, now? 
For whom are those glances' languid passion, 
And that corsage — ^in the newest fashion? 

For whom ? What matter ? for all, it may be; 
Even I, perhaps, may some fine day be 
Cast out to herd with the flocks of Circe, 
Cut oflFfor aye fh)m those deep eyes* mercy. 

Ay, who can tell ? Who stay I^ove's seasons ? 
Who weigh in a balance Love's soft treasons? 
Who mend again with what subtle surgery 
The hearts Love breaks with Love's gentle perjury! 

But hark! the music swells* and falters, 
Breathing around me its tender psalters; 
Through the oriel window gleams intenser 
The edge of the pure moon's silver censer. 

Come, I will rise and bow before her; 

Make way, canaille^ for the true adorer! 

A glance at her eyes, and her quick glance answers, 

** Allans^ ma mie, shall we join the dancers ? " 



ROBERT EDWARD I.EE 

ONLY a gray head bowed upon its pillow; 
Only a stout heart stilled forevermore; 
Only the ebbing of one transient billow 
Back to its far fount on the other shore. 

Surely a prophet is not without honor 
Save in his own land, where his own folk dwell. 

And what is Fame? What eye can look upon her? 
What magic bind her with what subtle spell ? 

Not ours only, but the wide world's glory, 
That old man in that calm Virginia home, 

Writing the last words of his life's grand story 
With patient hand, until the Voice said ** Come 'M 

There were who from behind war's bloody curtain 
Caught gracious glimpses of the Eternal Peace; 

Passed in the battle's smoke and din uncertain 
Up to the Home where pain and danger cease. 

But this man, when the bitter strife was over, 
Turned back again his quiet life to live; 

Clave to his country an all-faithful lover; 
Taught her to bear whom erst he taught to strive. 
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When the sheaf ripens puts He in the sickle, 
Gathers the full ear from the unkindly sod, 

Where skies are dark and summer winds are fickle, 
Into the ample Granary of God. 

And we — we weep him not whose task is ended, 
Whose glorious failure outshines all success; 

Though on his grave a whole world's tears descended, 
We could not love him more — nor mourn him less. 



THE NEW SONG OP CHARLESTON 

THE shadows of the dying year 
Fold fast the sleeping Town, 
From yon deep sky, so still and clear, 

The silent stars look down; 
And in her sleep the City stirs 

As one who faintly hears 
From far-off, time-sealed sepulchres 
The murmur of the Years. 

The echo of her ancient fame 

Smites through the seals of sleep; 
Around her bygone battles flame, 

And war-cries loud and deep 
Sound in her ears, and bid her rise 

And gird her harness on 
For this new fight whose victories 

No sluggard ever won. 

A peaceful fight, but ah! she knows, 

Whose crest with war is bent, 
Peace hath its snares, its subtle foes, 

Its perilous content; 
And she must rouse her to the strife^ 

Till through her open door 
Shall flow the great new streams of life 

To bless her evermore. 
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So, as the New Year dawns to-day 

On roof and tower and spire, 
A new note marks the Poet's lay, 

A new song holds his lyre; 
He prays that she whose glorious Past 

Illumes the Book of Time 
May yet achieve, for aye, at last, 

Her destiny sublime. 



UNFORGIVEN 

HO, Ralph! saddle Sultan once again! 
Ho, Janet! fetch a stoup of Rhenish wine! 
Let the cloven pennon flutter as your aves, wench, you 
mutter 
O'er this last mad merry ride of mine! 
And high overhead upon the turret 
Set the beacon-fire flaring for a sign! 

What though the winding path through the forest 

Be rough and dark and narrow as the grave ? 
What though the Macdonalds and the Leslies 

Gather fast, lord and squire, knight and knave ? 
There are black scarves enow in the castle, 

If any choose to mourn at the end; 
And the rest is just as sweet though above the death- 
stayed feet 

No plumes save the drooping willows bend. 

Ah! cold is the hillside where the snow-wreaths 

Whirl and scatter in the quick breath of the dawn; 
And cold is the dell amid the beeches 

Where the white doe is crouching with the fawn; 
Cold, cold on the bleak down yonder 

Bites the keen, bitter blast's icy tooth; 
But colder, colder far thy hard words are. 

And thy glance — and thy heart, Lady Ruth! 
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Was it, then, but a small thing to thee 
That the head, bowed never unto foe, 
Owning fault — ay, owning sin! — thy pardon, girl, to 
win. 
Bent before thee, passionate and low ? 
God! I blush and flush to mind how hard and cold and 
blind 
Was the dear face I thought I used to know. 

Ah! yes, I was weak and mad and wrong; 

Not justice, only mercy did I crave. 
Are thy lovers angels, girl ? and purer than the pearl 

The faith and the service thou must have ? 
Ah! well, I am but just a piece of human dust — 

A lover, girl — ^a lover, not a slave! 

I have prayed my last prayer at thy feet; 

I have vowed my last vow before Heaven; 
Ere the winter sun go down o'er the chestnut branches 
brown 

I shall pass — forever unforgiven! 
Perhaps, when the voice that plead vainly 

Is mute — ay, perhaps then, forsooth. 
Thou wilt turn and bend and listen — ears may strain 
and eyes may glisten 

Too late — ah, too late, Lady Ruth! 

Ha, Sultan! toss thy proud neck and hearken! 

Dost hear it? — 't is the slogan of the clans! — 
If the fault was deep and bitter, all the fitter, all the 
fitter 

That the death, at least, should still be a man's. 
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Ho, Ralph! throw the iron portal open! 

Ho, Janet! pour the last lees of the wine! 
I^et the cloven pennon flutter as your aves, wench, you 
mutter 

O'er this last — unretuming— ride of mine! 



THE CONFEDERATE DEAD 

HOW grand a fame this marble watches o'er! 
Their Wars behind them— God's great Peace 
before. 
They fought, they failed, yet, ere the bitter end. 
Them, too, did Fortune wondrously befriend. 
They never knew, as we who mourn them know, 
How vain was all their strife, how vast our woe: 
And now the Land they gave their lives to save 
Returns them all she has to give — a Grave! 
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IN THE I.AST DAYS 

ONCE more through storm and calm the changeful 
hours 
Have brought to longing hearts their Christmas Day; 
And lo! the dying year strews pale snow-flowers 
In the great monarch's way. 

Not as before, gold, frankincense, and myrrh, 
But tribute of hushed winds, and clear, pure skies 

Through whose calm depths life's toil-stained wayfarer 
May look, with faith-purged eyes, 

And see Heaven opened, and the Great White Throne 
Gleam glorious with Him who sits thereon, 

Like to a jasper and a sardine stone — 
As wrote of yore Saint John. 

The Earth is old, and gray the hairs of Time 
Have grown since erst the journeying Sages came 

From the far East, on that strange quest sublime. 
Star-led, to Bethlehem. 

And we, the latest of Earth's pilgrim sons. 
Holding our course through rougher ways than theirs, 

Sterner and sadder than those former ones. 
With the whole weight of cares 
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That load the ages heaped upon our hearts, 
Whose hopes and yearnings yet are unsufficed, 

As step by step the ancient faith departs — 
What do we think of Christ? 

Ah, the old question! hoary with the dust 
That lies between that bygone day and this, 

Yet holding still within it the ineek trust 
Of saint — the traitor* s kiss! 

Where is the promise of His coming ? Where 
The gracious gleam of those victorious Feet? 

The day is dim; the night is very near; 
Strength fails, and rest is sweet. 

And still To-day looks back to Yesterday, 

And asks with wistful longing: Did He come ? 

Shall the old tales we tell, the prayers we pray. 
Shall they henceforth be dumb ? 

Was there no Perfect Life in that old land ? 

Did Judah*s vales and storm-stirred Galilee 
Hear no calm Voice of comfort and command, 

Calling " Come unto Me! '* ? 

We — ah, we cannot tell. The hopes and fears 
That mark the silent centuries between 

Have dimmed the eyes and dulled the straining ears 
That have not heard nor seen. 

Yet up through heaven's deep blue we yearn and seek 
Some answer to the vast and awful doubt; 

The Golden Letters gleam — our eyes are weak, 
We cannot spell them out. 
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And so we turn us to our tasks again, 
Take up the daily burden we laid by, 

And say with quick impatient scorn: What then ? 
We still must live — and die. 

And still once more our Christmas comes, and still 
Suns shine and seasons change, and men pass on 

By dusty roads and verdant fields, until 
The last swift sand be run. 



THE LAST LESSON 

IT is late, and the lamp in the study burns dim and 
the fire is low; 
I will pause from my work a little, and rest in the 
fading glow. 

The house is silent around me; for every one is asleep. 
I, only, sit here and listen in the silence vast and deep; 

Listen if haply an echo from out of the vanished Past 
May come, if for only a moment, to my weary heart at 
last. 

My lost, my beautiful darling! My love that I loved 

so well! 
Where are you to-night, I wonder. Will no kind spirit 

tell? 

We have lived so long asunder, we have wandered so 

far apart, 
One with a restless conscience, one with a breaking 

heart. 

Perhaps, if we stood together, you hardly would recog- 
nize 

In this worn and weary worker the face that you used 
to prize. 
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But I — ah me! what shadow of sorrow, or time, or sin 

Could hide from my eyes your features, or bury the 1 
* * might-have-been ' * ? 

I know you have strayed, my darling, far from the j 

narrow way; 
I know that in man's wide pity there is none for you 

to-day; , 

And yet I think, if you stood here and laid on my brow | 

your hand, j 

There is something asleep within me that would waken | 

and understand; I 

That would waken again as it used to in the days be- ' 

fore I knew | 

That lips and eyes could promise — could promise and i 

not be true. ! 

It is dark, and the eddying shadows drift heavily over 

the way. i 

O Thou to whom darkness is not, listen as here I pray. j 

i 

Long have I toiled and striven, long have I sought the j 

light; 

Here at the end what guerdon ? Only the bitter night. j 

Grant to me from Thy treasures one boon ere the 1 

struggle cease, | 

Out of Thy loving-kindness, oh! grant me the gift of 

peace. ! 

Teach me the last sad lesson that for stricken hearts is 

set; \ 

And oh! while the dark days linger, let me, at least, i 

forget. j 



LE POURSUIVANT D' AMOUR 

IMARVEly much what name of all the names 
I/)ve reckons in his mystic alphabet 
Is sweetest to Love's ears ? — its amorous claims 
The hardest to forget ? 

Turn back the leaves of Love* s fair Calendar; 

Red-letter days enough, I trow, are there ; 
Names canonized 'neath many a moon and star, 

Baptized with smile and tear. 

Yolande, Iseult, imperial Guinevere; 

Pair Rosamond, and, dearer yet than these, 
The wisest pupil of the wisest Seer, 

Immortal Heloise. 

Ay, and those, too, in older story writ: 
Rachel and Leah; Rizpah's wasted youth; 

That queenly Esther, and, with face faith-lit, 
Naomi's gentle Ruth. 

They whom the Master's perfect art hath kept 
Forever young: Ophelia, fair and good; 

Sad Desdemona; and those twain who slept 
In Puck's enchanted wood; 
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Juliet, Miranda, Perdita; and she 

Who, wandering through Arden*s leafy shade. 
Saw, ** Rosalind ** carved on each smooth-boUed tree 

Where'er her footsteps strayed. 

Hero and Beatrice; snow-pure Imogens- 
False, fickle Jessica; and ** sweet Anne Page '*; 

And she who bore, not answering again. 
Her cruel sisters' rage. 

These hath Love loved in the dear days gone by; 

But surely still, wherever soft cheeks bum 
And bright eyes droop, his pinions hover nigh. 

For those who can discern. 

And still he weaves his webs of fond conceit 
About soft syllables of gentlest sound; 

And still the old names on his lips are sweet 
Through the whole charmfed round. 

Still to our hearts ** si douce est Marguerite^ ^ ; 

Still Helen smiles, and all our sharp woes cease ; 
Still Kate is tamed and kissed—through full defeat 

Winning her perfect peace. 

And still we ask: '' What name of all the names 

Love reckons in his mystic alphabet 
Is sweetest to Love's ears ?— its amorous claims 

The hardest to forget ? " 

And still the answer comes wherever eyes 
Meet eyes through all the fair earth far and near, 

And still to each but one name Love replies: 
Go ask — and you shall hear! 



A LAST WORD 

YES, it is over, dear: the shadows flow 
Up from the west and deepen as they go; 
Athwart the way the night-mists gather slow: 
Yes, it is over, dear. 

Over — ^the toil, the waiting, and the strife; 
Over — the restless thirst for larger life; 
Over! — why cuts the slow word like a knife ? 
And yet, I linger here! 

Thou couldst not hold it, dear; it was a hand 
Steadfast for aye to serve and to command. 
What matters now ? Thou couldst not understand. 
What matters ? I<et it be. 

If somewhat of the passion of a soul 
Which, standing idle, sees the wild waves roll 
Over its life-hopes, spurns my weak control, 
What are these things to thee ? 

The night comes up behind the darkling hills, 
And by the silver birch the runlet fills 
The gloom with noise of many- voiced rills. 
Pausing, I look beyond — 
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Beyond the meadow where thou stood' st but now, 
Yon coppice eloquent with whispered vow, 
Love's fulness crowning bud and leaf and bough 
By the moon's white rays wanned — 

And see a path that narrows through the gloom, 
A path so rough, so straight, there is but room 
For one to tread, and read therein my doom, 
The riddle of my life: 

Alone to roam the pleasure-fields of hope, 
Alone to walk the many-flowered slope, 
Ay, and alone and single-armed to cope 
In the eternal strife. 

Bright crowns of joy throughout the possible years; 
Rich harvest-fields made plenteous through tears; 
A mingled wreath of hopes and joys and fears 
Binding the toil-worn brow, — 

All these are mine — ^thine, too, they might have been 
Had thy life opened then and let mine in: 
Thou couldst not understand, *t was not thy sin; 
Let be — 't is over now. 



IN A KING-CAMBYSES VEIN 

CAMBYSES, King of the Persians, 
Sat with his lords at play 
Where the shades of the broad plane-branches 
Slanted athwart the way. 

And he listened and heard Prexaspes 

Tell to his fellows there 
Of a Bactrian bowman's prowess, 

And skill beyond compare. 

And the heart of the King was bitter, 

And he turned and said to him: 
** Dost see on the greensward yonder 

That plane-tree's slender limb ? 

" It stands far oflFin the gloaming — 

Dost think thy Bactrian could 
With a single shaft unerring 

Smite through that slender wood ? " 

** But nay," then said Prexaspes, 

** Nor ever a mortal man 
Since the days when Nimrod hunted 

Where great Euphrates ran." 
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Then Cambyses, son of Cyrus, 
Looked, and before him there 

Meres, the Eling*s cup-bearer. 
Stood where the wine flowed clear. 

Meres, the Eling's cup-bearer, 

Prexaspes' only son, 
And the heart of the King was hardened, 

And the will of the King was done. 

And he said: " Bind Meres yonder 
To the plane-tree's slender stem. 

And give me yon sheaf of arrows 
And the bow that lies by them." 

And so, when the guards had bound him. 
He drew the shaft to the head; 

** Give heed! give heed, Prexaspes, 
I aim for the heart!** he said. 

Sharp through the twilight stillness 

Echoed the steel-bow's twang 
l/oud through the twilight stillness 

The courtiers* plaudits rang. 

And the head of the boy drooped downward. 
And the quivering shaft stood still; 

And the King said, ** O Prexaspes, 
Match I thy Bactrian*s skill?** 

Then low before Cambyses 

The Satrap bowed his head — 
" O great King, live forever! 

Thou hast cleft the heart! *' he said. 



TRAUMEREI 

SITTING reading idly here, 
In between the pages come 
Gleams that shine and disappear 
Into gloom. 

Lines and letters fade away, 

Yet they leave me not alone; 
Quiet eyes of steadfast gray 
Meet my own. 

And — ('t is hardly Fancy's freak 

Doth so potently avail!)— 
Oft I see the tender cheek 
Flush and pale. 

Everywhere the perfect face 

Haunts me, thrills me from afar, 
Shining through Thought's interspace 
Like a star. 

Ah, I wonder! tell me, dear. 

Do I ever come to you. 
On dream-pinions floating near 
As you do. 

Ah, if only I could know! 

Who will teach me such an art? 
Little song, I pray thee go 
Ask her heart. 
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AN OLD STORY 

YES, I will tell you all, though I hardly care to think 
Of much that the story holds — it makes my poor 
heart sink; 
But you are a man of Grod, and perhaps you can tell 

nie how 
Your religion can straighten all I find so crooked now. 

You see, I am not a scholar; I never was very bright, 
Never learned much at school, except to read and to 

write; 
But then I was very pretty, — the school boys used to 

say 
There was n*t a prettier girl in the land than Katie 

May. 

And life was pleasant enough in the shady village lanes. 
Or coming home from the hay-field high on the loaded 

wains, 
Or loitering down the meadows in the bloomy daflFodil 

time, 
Or singing aloud to mother some foolish nursery 

rhyme. 

For mother, you see, was sickly; she never had been 

quite strong 
Since the hour we lost little Johnnie, the baby she 

nursed so long: 
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For Johnnie was ill and a cripple the whole of his little 

day, 
And mother never would leave him, till at last he went 

away. 

Went away in the springtime, when all the hedges 

were white 
With hawthorn buds still fresh from the kiss of the 

dewy night; 
When the flowers were waking up, then Johnnie went 

to sleep, 
And they buried him there in the churchyard where 

the clover-grass is deep. 

And ever after that when the early twilight fell, 
Mother would sit and croon the rhymes he loved so 

well; 
And when she got too weak to sing for herself, you see. 
She would make me sing, and fancy Johnnie was on 

her knee. 

Yes, they were pleasant times; and yet I cannot say. 
Even if that cpuld be, I would have them back to-day, 
I have lived through so much since, — I hardly can tell 

you why. 
And yet it scarcely seems that that happy girl was I. 

Well, I was just eighteen, that eve in the autumn- time, 
And the bells in the old church-tower were pealing 

their mellow chime, 
The round red harvest-moon came slowly over the 

trees, 
And the song of the distant reapers ebbed on the ebbing 

breeze. 
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Mother and I were sitting there in the shady porch 
That looks just over the hawthorn hedge to the door 

of the little church, 
When a step came up the lane and paused at the 

swinging gate, 
And mother answered to me, * * Open the wicket. Elate. * * 

Ah, mother, you could not tell the weight those words 
would bear. 

In the long, long after-time of sorrow and toil and care. 

To the laughing, lightsome girl with naught to mur- 
mur at! — 

Not that I wish them unsaid. Parson, remember that! 

Strange, that until that day, though I did not live 

apart, 
And the village lads were comely, I never had found 

my heart; 
Never until in the moonlight that autumn eve I went 
In the mellow, yellow moonlight to welcome Basil 

Kent. 

He stood by the swinging wicket, the light on his 

golden curls, 
And I mind that even then I thought his words were 

very pearls, 
lyike the Prince in the fairy story I had read with mute 

delight 
In the teacher's picture-book; — ah! it all comes back 

to-night. 

He was a busy scholar, far up in the dusty town 
Writing for fame and honor till the weary brain broke 
down. 
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And the doctor sent him here to the village lanes and 

trees 
To stop his weary thinking, and rest and lie at ease. 

And yonder, down in the village, they pointed him ont 

the way, 
Told him to come up here to the house of the Widow 

May; 
Said she would take him into the vacant western room, 
That looked far out to the distant hills o'er the golden 

meadow-bloom. 

And so he came and stayed: and the ruddy autumn 

waned, 
And the leaves on the rustling trees to a deeper red 

were stained; 
And day by day we loitered where the reapers piled 

their sheaves 
Till the large round stars came trembling out between 

the aspen leaves. 

And day by day we sat on the hillside 'mid the hay. 
And Basil — he was a poet, too — sang many a woodland 

lay; 
And I sat there and marvelled if the angels that sang 

' above 
Knew sweeter songs than the darling ones that told me 

of his love. 

Yes, I was pretty then; and Basil, he used to say 
That he was King— what 's the name?— oh, yes — 
Cophetua, 
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And I the maid he married; and then, as we stood by 

the gate 
One night, he stooped and whispered, ''Will you marry 

me, little Kate?" 

Ah, Parson, God is just! I never thought, I swear, 
Of mother sitting alone by the hearth with her silver 

hair; 
I heard nothing— nothing knew — save only those words 

of fate. 
And Basil's sweetest voice in my ear, *'Will you marry 

me, little Kate?*' 

Yes, God is just; and I 've sometimes thought, since 

then, it must be true 
In the very hour our sin begins, begins its judgment, 

too. 
I did not think of mother, but mother was thinking of 

me. 
Far up in the blessed mansions where the happy spirits 

be. • 

For as we entered in, Basil and I, that night. 

There in the pallid moonshine sat mother, cold and 

white, 
Never again to wander in this world of grief and sin. 
For the angels had opened the golden gate and let her 

safely in. 

Right up those gleaming moon-rays, as by a silver stair, 
She had climbed to the distant happy land where all is 
bright and fair; 
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And her Father stooped from heaven to claim His 

errant child, 
And the golden gates shut fast again and doubt was 

reconciled. 

And I was alone in the world — ^but Basil dried my tears, 
Basil's arm was around me stilling my doubts and fears; 
Basil's voice still whispered sweet those words of a 

happy fate, 
"Out of the cold and lonesome world, will you come to 

me, little Kate?" 

I sometimes wonder now that I did not pause and 

doubt; 
I knew he was far too clever for me, would he ever find 

it out? 
Would he ever know, when my beauty fled and my 

laughing eye grew dim, 
That a girl so foolish and dull as I was not the wife for 

him? 

Ah, well, I did not doubt. I loved him, that was 

enough! 
I would fight life's battle with him, be the struggle 

never so rough; 
So Basil and I were married, and up to the dusty town 
We came one winter morning when all the fields were 

brown. 

Ah, Parson, why should I tell it, the weary lesson of 

woe? 
See, I must hasten through it-r-you knew that it must 

be so. 
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He SO dever and brilliant, I so foolish and slowl 
What could I do but love him? And that's not 
enough, you know! 

Yes, why should I linger on it ? Basil grew cold and 

stem 
When he found that for his highest thoughts I could 

make him no return; 
And he turned from me to the great gay world, the 

world that could give him fame, 
With its thousand tongues to echo out the glory of his 

name. 

Ah me, those weary hours! Dim whispers came to me 
Across the tossing billows of the turbulent human sea 
Roaring and surging between us, — whispers of doubt 

and shame, 
Of a softer voice and sweeter words than the brazen 

voice of Fame. 

And so the dark days lengthened; and then, one dread- 
ful day. 
You came and told me gently Basil had gone away, — 
Gone with never a parting word for me, left here alone! 
Gone with that other woman! Gone! Gone! Gone! 

Ah, Parson, it was cruel, — cruel in her, I mean. 

She could not love him as I love, though she were a 

crownfed Queen! 
But never cruel in Basil, — Basil was good and true! 
** False and wicked,'* you say!— Ah, no, that is not 

kind in you. 
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You see, I was dull and foolish; I could not under- 
stand: — 

And Basil was far above me, his thoughts so deep and 
grand! 

What wonder he could not love me when the first flush 
passed away ! 

It was a happy dream, Parson; is it over now for aye? 

Parson, you have been kind, coming to see me still; 
I know my weary footsteps are nigh the top of the hill, — 
Tell me now, do you think, in that far-off" better land. 
Up there with the shining angels — do you think I shall 
understand ? 

Will all be equal then? Shall I stand by Basil's side? 
Will this world's darkness with this world's sin be 

utterly purified ? 
Will he know and love me then as I thought he loved 

me here 
Down yon in the village meadows in the autumn's 

golden cheer ? 

What 's that you murmur, Parson? ** In that bright 

City, then, 
They neither marry nor give in marriage ever again "? 
Nay, nay, I cannot think it, for God is good I know. 
He will give me my Basil back again, my Basil pure 

as snow. 

Parson, the room grows darker! Come closer, is that 

your hand ? 
lam sure it will all come even, I know I shall understand! 
But, only, I think I could die not utterly des6late 
If I just could once hear Basil say, ** I —love — ^you — ' 

little Kate!" 



COME 

COME! for the way grows weary; 
The shadows are lengthening fast, 
The day is wearing to evening, — 
Come to my life at last. 

Pale light in the azure distance 
Gleams from the gates of the West, 

Where the burden is laid down forever. 
And the weary feet have rest. 

I have toiled through the long, long summer, 
I have reaped in the harvest-moon. 

But the hands are faint and feeble. 
And I think they will fail me soon. 

The time is too short for anger; 

The night is too near for strife; 
We have both been sadly human, 

But love outlasteth life. 

Come with the hopes and the yearnings 

The world has never sufficed: 
Come! — it may be the Shepherd 

Whose fold is the lyove of Christ 

May gather us in together 

Who have wandered so long forlorn,— 
But come, — for the day is waning 

And I am tired and worn. 
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THE QUEST OF FATHER BONIFACE 

THE morning light stole in with wavering feet 
Across the chapel threshold, through the casement, 
Where the white clematis drooped low in sweet 
And indolent abasement. 

Strangely illumining with golden grace 

Each graven scroll and deep-hued monkish psalter; 
Gilding the gloom where Father Boniface 

Knelt at the chapel-altar: 

Painting fair aureoles of divers hues 

* Round sculptured saints and monumental martyrs, 
Barons and knights who drew the teeth of Jews, 

And swore by roods and garters. 

Crept over painted windows where outshone 
Crusaders who clove skulls of Moor and Paynim; 

Pointed Saint Peter's beard and showed Saint John 
The red axe which had slain him. 

Played on the king's rich robes, and then did pass 
Up from the maiden's feet and made still larger. 

The death-drawn face which dark Herodias 
Bore on the fatal charger. 
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Gleamed on the serpent's scales, and deftly ran 
Through Eve*s fair fingers o'er the golden apple; 

Then blithely leapt to where Sebastian 
With his death-throes did grapple. 

And circling 'round the consecrated place, 
Came gloriously back to Baron Walter, 

Who gave them all — and Father Boniface — 
Each side the chapel-altar. 

Good Baron Walter in his marble rest, 
With cold feet crossed and pallid eyelids steady; 

And jolly Boniface, whose monkish vest 
Was two ells round already. 

What the fat monk thought that fair summer-tide. 
What carnal hopes his jovial soul did foster. 

Who knows? as kneeling by the altar-side. 
He hummed his Pater-noster. 

This thing is certain, that Maid Marian 

Full often went that June moon to confession. 

And ne'er had Boniface ere that began. 
Held such a lengthened session. 

And she had bright black eyes and rosy cheeks, 
And dimples that might conquer an ascetic; 

And Boniface, if rightly rumor speaks. 
Had sympathies poetic. 

Howe'er that be, the Prince of Evil won 

High leave to work him dole — the legend has it— 

For one long day from dawn to set of sun 
By deed express or tacit. 
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And so it chanced that, as that summer mom 
He told his beads and conned his missal oVer, 

From meadows vocal with the rustling com, 
And redolent of clover, — 

Athwart the door the breeze came stealing in, 
And with long gusty sighs did stir the arras. 

Till each quaint figure seemed a shape of sin 
His pious soul to harass. 

And through the open window fluttered by 
A Butterfly so gorgeous and so splendid, 

You would have thought all hues of earth and sky 
Were in its bright wings blended. 

A gay thing, bom of summer when the vales 
The sun and dew do gloriously bedizen, 

Rocked in a poppy^s lap by elfin gales, 
Ere the new moon was risen. 

It fluttered now before the fat monk's face. 
Sprinkling rare gold-dust on the illumined missal, 

Now floated in the lucid interspace, 
I^ighter than down of thistle. 

So gorgeous bright, so marvellously fair. 
What wonder that the monk forgot his aves, 

His whispered orison and muttered prayer. 
In thought of merle and mavis! 

In visions of the lovely earth without 
Ikying all lapped in languid bliss of summer. 

Of cool dark hollows where the cuckoo's shout 
Startles the wayward comer: 
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Of many a meadow green and flowered slope, 
Of brooklets through dim leafy arcades slipping, 

Ay I and bright visions too of love and hope, 
And peasant maidens tripping 

Through forest paths with milking pail and can, 
Adown the daisy fields and through the thicket,— 

Perchance he even saw Maid Marian 
Lean smiling o*er her wicket. 

And half unconsciously he raised his hand, 
And strove to grasp the filmy-winged intruder, 

But sure was never, e'en in fairy-land. 
So subtle an eluder. 

Between the fat monk's fingers swift it slipped. 
Past aisle and pew, until the airy creature 

Beneath the vaulted archway sudden dipped 
Into the world of Nature. 

And Father Boniface rose then and turned 
Prom mass and missal, orison and altar. 

Left prayer unsaid and homily unlearned. 
Forgot both psalm and psalter, — 

And still before him that bright vision danced, 
And still the sun shone out o'er hill and hollow, 

And elfin shapes before his dazed eyes glanced. 
And beckoned him to follow. 

Along the forest path and through the field. 
By hazel-coppice and by daisy meadow. 

The gay thing flew, now gleaming, now concealed, 
In varying light and shadow. 
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Maid Marian looked out and saw him pass, 
Dame Dorothy cried *'0h! '* and **Ave Mary! " 

But the fat monk stayed not for dame nor lass, 
For smile nor miserere, — 

Stayed not his quest, and still the Butterfly 
Darted now here, now there — on rose and lily 

Pausing alternate, where the sunbeams lie, 
And in dark hollows chilly. 

And all the golden noon grew, waned, and died, 
And twilight crept on over moor and coppice. 

And one by one along the country-side 
Bent down the sleepy poppies. 

And from the west came trooping clouds of doom. 
And sudden flashes lit the purple quiet. 

And thunder-peals broke up the horrid gloom 
In elemental riot. 

And Boniface in vain looked up and down. 
And crossed himself, and cursed that fatal ramble; 

Weary he was and footsore, and his gown 
Was rent by thorn and bramble; 

And his bright guide had vanished; — so he turned, 
With heavy heart his weary way retracing. 

And owned with bitter wisdom, dearly earned. 
The folly of the chasing. 

But to his startled eyes the path seemed strange. 
He saw no more the hawthorn dell and thicket 

Where once Maid Marian was wont to range; 
The cottage and the wicket 
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No longer stood where he had seen them stand, 
When that strange quest began, and all around him 

Great waves of change seemed rolling on the land, 
To dazzle and confound him. 

The Abbey walls were dim and mouldering. 
The door hung wide with broken hinge and panel, 

And the sad ivy crept o*er everything 
In many a time-worn channel. 

And Father Boniface looked round in awe, 
Then paused awhile, then sudden turned, and 
straightway 

With glad remembrance his confused eyes saw 
The griflBn-guarded gateway 

Of the old convent-chapel, — and he passed 

Up the known aisle and bowed him at the altar, 

Hard by the marble tomb, where rests at last. 
Time- wearied Baron Walter. 

But dreadful seemed each old familiar form 
Upon the wall, and from the pictured arras 

Grim faces glared upon him, and a storm 
Of doubts his soul did harass. 

The same, yet not the same! a pallid light 
Gleamed on each marble brow, and all the altar 

Seemed dreadly palled in a mysterious night; 
He turned him to his psalter; 

But lo, before his face his missal shone 
With a strange gleam, and on the page a blazon 

Glowed with a splendor like the noonday sun 
Dazzling his eyes to gaze on. 
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A mystic scroll: ** Hearken! O Son of Man! 

Thy days are numbered, and from thee is banished 
All earthly joy I Since that wild chase began 

An hundred years have vanished.'* 

And as he gazed a wondrous change came o'er 

His stalwart frame; his hand shook and his forehead 

Took on a thousand wrinkles, and the hoar 
Of age his visage borrowed; 

And his head dropped upon his breast, his eye 
Grew dull and glassy; a convulsive shiver 

Shook all his frame; in one faint fluttering sigh 
Life slipped away forever. 

And the white Moon looked in upon them all, 
Flooding with silver light that ancient chapel. 

Gleamed on the Serpent's scales fantastical. 
And on the fatal apple; 

Colored with weird wan light Saint Peter's hair, 
And cast a spectral gleam on Baron Walter, 

And on that form so deathly pale and fair 
Bowed o'er that awful altar. 



ENCORE UNE FOIS 

A CHRISTMAS I<KGEND 

IT is mom in the Chdteau of Vermandois, 
Mom on the crests of the Auvergne hills; 
And hard by the Chapel of Saint Eloi 
The horn of the huntsman shrills. 

Shrills with a shriek like a soul in pain, 
I/>w in the valley and loud on the hill, 

Till it dies away like some elfin strain 
In the reeds of the frozen rill. 

Francois le Loup, le fier Francois, 

Will hunt to-day where the wild boar broods 
Hard by the Chapel of Saint Eloi 

In the lordly Auvergne woods; 

And his bride of a week, la belle Yolande, 
She whom men call ** La Rose d'Artois," 

Sits telling her beads with listless hand 
In the Chateau of Vermandois. 

Lang^d and heavy-eyed she is. 

Strange sight, I trow, for this Christmas mom, 
When, for all good people's peace and bliss, 

The dear Lord Christ was bom. 
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Peasant and priest look forth in awe 
And cross themselves as the train sweeps by 

For the princely Seigneur de Vermandois, 
Men say, hath the evil eye. 

Francois le Loup hunts long and late, 
And the flush of the sunset is red on the snow, 

But the train comes not to the Castle gate, 
Though the shadows glide and flow. 

It is night in the Chateau of Vermandois, 
Night in the hollow and night on the hill; 

But down in the Chapel of Saint Eloi 
A dim light flickers still. 

And the Priest kneels there by the Chapel shrine. 
But never a tonsure hath he I ween, 

And eyes where unhallowed longings shine 
Gleam over his gabardine. 

Messire Jean du Bois Garonne; 

Messire Jean, le brave, le beau I 
What does he here while the night creeps on 

And darkens the pallid snow ? 

To the walls of his stately Picard tower 
The path is long thorow brake and briar: 

Why kneels he here in the twilight hour. 
In the garb of a hooded friar ? 

Tristram the hound has pricked his ears, 
Where hard by the postern he holds his lair. 

For, stealthily taking the night, he hears 
A step on the turret-stair. 
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The winding stair that leads above 
To the bower made soft with feathery rush, 

Where the Lady Yolande in her new-made love 
Sits in the silken hush. 

Sits and weaves as a good dame should 

A wondrous web of Orient dyes, 
Made sweet with the scent of the Sandal- wood 

And gorgeous as Orient skies. 

Or strikes her dthem and sings and tells 
Some sweet soft song of the Provence rills; 

Or a legend wild of the Drachenfels; 
Or a chaunt of the Dauphine hills. 

But not in her bower's odorous gloom, 
Nor in turret nor hall sits the lady to-night; 

The web hangs loose from the idle loom. 
And the cithern is silent quite. 

The postern gate has opened slow 

And a form has passed, like a shape in a dream. 
Where the flickering star-beams gild the snow 

With a weird unearthly gleam. 

She has donned her wimple and donned her hood, 
And has passed from the Ch&teau of Vermandois, 

Over heath and wold to the twilight-wood. 
To the Chapel of Saint Eloi. 

And the Priest has turned from the altar there. 
That holy man in his robes of gray — 

He has thrown back the cowl from his unshorn hair, 
He has tossed his staff away! 
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Messire Jean du Bois Garonne, 
And she that was erst his promised bride 

On the Artois hills, a month agone, 
Stand silent, side by side. 

She has bent to his dasp, I^ord Frangois' bride! 

She has bowed to his lips, La Rose d* Artois! 
Lips that with each kiss cry in their pride, 

* * Ah Yolande ! Encore unefois ! ' * 

There 's a sudden stir in the twilight- wood, 
A swift sharp gleam *twixt the stars and the snow, 

A thrust that smites thorow cowl and hood! 
To the gallant life below! 

There, in the shimmer of dying light, 

Frangois le Loup! lefier Francois! 
** Ha! ha! Beausire! '' — and the blade gleams bright, 

** Ha! ha! Encore unefois / " 

Tristram the hound has stirred in his lair 

By the turret steps where he lieth low. 
For a sound hath smote on the startled air 

Like a shriek of mortal woe. 

A form has passed through the postern door 
That opes to the Chateau de Vermandois, 

But the Lady Yolande comes back no more, 
From the Chapel of Saint Eloi. 

But still the tale of that Christmas night 
At hearth and board do the gossips tell, 

Still once a year in the gray twilight 
Men shun the haunted dell. 
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And the huntsman that tracks the red deer's slot 
Crosses himself with the holy sign, 

And the Auvergne peasant tarries not 
To pray at the Chapel shrine. 

But on wintry nights when the winds are out 
The warders who watch at Vermandois 

Hear a cry that thrills like a demon shout — 
** Ha! ha! Encore une fois / ** 



THE GUEST OF MARY 

THERE is an hour, just when the sunset's lances 
Shiver and break against the night's dark shield — 
An hour when ghosts of long- forgot romances 

Come trooping up from graves long since time-sealed; 

And then in russet cloak full many a palmer, 
Whose pilgrim footsteps centuries since had rest. 

Walks with me with shut lips and brow grown calmer, 
And pale tired hands crossed mutely on the breast. 

Even in such hour as this I sat and listened 
Once when the deep midsummer calms were come. 

And through the far still dark one white star glistened. 
And all great nature's thousand tongues were dumb; 

And so I heard one tell a fair old story, 

A legend of the lovely days of old. 
When angel- footsteps left a trail of glory 

On the sweet earth, now grown so dark and cold. 

I/)ng years ago, she said, there lived a maiden. 
The daughter of a great and cruel king. 

And all her father's evil deeds had laden 
Her gentle soul with much deep suflFering. 
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And musing long on that stern father, living 
So careless of the dear God whom she loved, 

A purpose high came o'er her true heart, giving 
Rich earnest of the faith wherein she moved. 

For she did mind her of a convent lying 
Par out beyond Bohemia's trackless wild, 

Where Mary, Mother of God, would hear her sighing. 
And bless and comfort her distressful child. 

And so she thought, ** If I in that sweet haven 
Could dwell but one short year, and watch and pray 

For his souPs health, perhaps the streets star-paven 
Even his poor wayward feet might tread one day." 

Serene in this high aspiration, bending 
Before her sire's high throne, she craved his grace 

And leave to part, her distant journey wending 
Through wold and wood to that dear trysting-place. 

But the old monarch laughed with scornful laughter: 
** Now, by God's wounds! you part not hence, I say; 

I have no knights to spare to follow after 
And guard you on so perilous a way. 

** If you will go, go solitary faring 

Alone through darksome wild and deep morass! " 
She answered: *' Sire, I go, all dangers daring. 

For One rides with me whom no foe can pass! " 

And, from the presence parting, mounted straightway 
Her snow-white palfrey and rode forth alone. 

Passing beneath the deep- arched, frowning gateway, 
Between the snarling lions carved in stone. 
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Joyous and free the tides of summer, flowing 

Through the clear ether, bathed her brows with dew; 

The eager brook his silver horn was blowing, 
And the lark's song out-soared the utmost blue. 

Onward she rode one long, long day: at even 
She came unto a dark and dismal wood. 

And saw no path below, no light in heaven. 
And all around her way the black pines stood, 

Like giant-sentries of an evil master. 

Barring the road. Her limbs were faint and sore; 
The swirling, eddying shadows swept on faster, 

And far behind day shut his golden door. 

And through the great pine-boughs a miserere 
Seemed chanted by the sighing, sobbing blast; 

And then she prayed, and said: ** O Mother Mary! 
Guard now thy child and bring her home at last! '* 

Sudden the wood grew light, and there before her 
A stately palace gleamed with gems and gold. 

And perfumed breezes pulsing, ebbing o*er her. 
With soft delights her sinking heart consoled. 

She, passing on straight through the jasper portal, 
Came soon into a fair wide hall; and there, 

Rich dainties and dear wine and fruits immortal 
She saw, and heard sweet music everywhere. 

She ate and drank, and gave God thanks; and turning. 

Behold a fair and gracious lady stood 
And watched her with soft eyes, where a deep yearning 

And tender pity ever seemed to brood. 
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She beckoning slow unto that awestruck maiden, 
Did lead her to a rich and comely room, 

Wherein a soft couch wooed her eyes sleep-laden, 
And drowsy odors shed a faint perfume. 

Inviting rest. She, having prayed, did lay her 
Gently to sleep until the morning shone; 

And naught, I ween, came near that night to fray her, 
While still, in dreams, that music murmured on. 

And when the day was come she rose, and moving 
Down the broad steps, she found her palfrey there, 

And mounted and rode on, with all the loving 
Caresses of the summer in her hair. 

Now, how she found the convent; how her patience 
And long devotion won her sire from hell; 

And all her meed of heavenly compensations 
And sweet rewards, it boots not here to tell. 

But this I know, that as that summer morning 
She rode from out that castle's jasper gate. 

And turned to see the early sun adorning 
Fair spire and dome and walls immaculate, 

Lo! naught was there save just the gloomy forest 
And the black pines, and weeds and thickets wild, 

Where yesternight, when her deep need was sorest. 
Full on her view the golden palace smiled! 

And then that maiden knew that God, who buildeth 
His chambers in the clouds, and oft doth lay 

His strong foundations in the air, and gildeth 
His high roof with the rainbow's halcyon ray, 
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Had raised that palace for her delectation, 
And there did entertain His Mother's guest; 

And, trembling greatly at so great salvation, 
She rode forth humbly on her holy quest. 

But still, through all her life, men said, she carried 
A face made glorious with unuttered prayers; 

As did befit one who with Christ had tarried, 
And once had supped with angels unawares. 



A PACE 

THERE is a face I remember, 
Clear through the shadow of years; 
I can see it to-night so plainly, 
Except now and then for my tears. 

A face you would not have fancied, 
It would have meant nothing to you, 

But to me it has just been the one thing 
To dream of my whole life through. 

There never was aught between us. 
She never looked into my heart; 

Friend unto friend spoke greeting, 
Friend as from friend did part. 

The summers have flushed and faded 

So often since last we met, 
I am sure she does not remember, 

I know I cannot forget. 

For the face is here in my dreaming, 
It dwells with me everywhere, 

The clear brown eyes shine on me, 
Wavers the dusky hair. 
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The faces of men and women 

I meet with every day 
Pass and vanish, — but this face 

Never can fade away. 

Whether in life's hard journey 

Those eyes have lost their light, 
Whether the mouth's pure sweetness 

Quivers with pain to-night, 

I know not, knowing only 

It changes not for me, — 
That face my heart keeps safely 

And my eyes no more may see. 



TO MOLLY 

MOLLY dear, if I stood with you 
Under this sky of dreamy blue, 
Here, where the water-lilies lean 
Over the marge of this lake serene, 
What are the words that I should say 
Now, at the wane of this golden day, 
To you who hold my heart in fee ? — 
And, tell me, how would you answer me ? 



Love, my child, is a trickster bold, 

Skilled in many a ruse of old; 

In motley garb, and in quaint disguise 

He mocks our curious human eyes; 

And often before the play is done 

He puts an antic humor on. 

And we who wait and watch the while 

Catch but a glimpse of a fleeting smile. 



Tell me, Molly! — ^you whose eyes 
Meet my own with a shy surprise. 
Comes there not to your maiden heart, 
Now and again as we meet or part, 
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Some dim hint of the deep delight 
That stirs my pulse with its hidden might 
At each soft touch of your slender hand ? — 
Molly, child, can you understand ? 



Nay! you think as I tune my song: 
Surely the strain is over-long; 
Truly the singer is somewhat gray, 
Battered his harp and cold his lay. 
Mine be ever a brighter line, 
Ever a gayer note be mine, 
Love is a harlequin, life a jest, 
Laugh and be merry—mirth is best! 

Ah, my Molly! the sunbeams shake 
Their golden arrows above the lake. 
But far beyond their utmost reach. 
Hard by the verge of yon shelving beach, 
Opens the strait and sombre way 
Which even your feet must tread some day, 
When suns and stars shall fade and fail 
And joy lie hidden behind the veil. 

Through that path I have walked, my child, 
Known to me are its caverns wild; 
Never a form of grisly fear 
But I have faced and fought it there; 
Come with me while the sun sinks low 
Along the path where all must go. 
Soon to all comes the silent end; 
Hand in hand let us go, my friend. 
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What boots it, Molly, in what strange guise 
I/)ve may meet our questioning eyes ? 
Trust him still though the stars grow pale- 
Trust him always — he will not fail! 
Trust him still though the sun decay, — 
Out of the gloom he will find a way. 
So ends my song, — come, here *s my hand! 
Molly dear, do you understand ? 



ODE, AT OPENING OF CHARLESTON EX- 
POSITION, DECEMBER i, 1901 

OLORD, our God, whose all-embracing Love 
Binds us below to Thy bright Throne above. 
To Thee we sing on this our festal day; 
Hear Thou and answer as we praise and pray. 

On Thy great might we build, in Thee we trust. 
Before whose feet the nations are as dust; 
And, gathered here beneath Thine arching skies. 
We ask Thy blessing on our high emprise. 

From the wide plains of our dear Southern Land, 
From Georgia's hills, from far Alaska's strand, 
From those bright Isles whose shores the broad Gulf 

laves 
From Alleghany's peaks and Balsam's Caves, 

Behold, we come, in joy to celebrate 
The arts of Peace, the deeds that make men great; 
And working out our Father's wondrous plan. 
To show to men the Brotherhood of Man. 

Then let Thy blessing on our heads descend, 
Be Thou our Guide, our helper, and our Friend; 
And still to Thy high Throne the song shall rise. 
And Thy great Glory fill the echoing skies. 
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LOOKING WEST 

STANDING here, just where the gorgeous summer 
Feels the spell of her supplanter*s breath, 
And before that grand imperial comer 
Swoons in golden death; 

Standing here, where o'er the deep abysm 
Of the land-locked bay creeps up the night, 

And the August moon her golden chrism 
Crowns with fuller light; 

Clasped around with the all-mother* s splendor. 
Her great peace serene on cheek and brow, 

Darling, what sweet musings deep and tender 
Gather o'er me now. 

Saith the Wind unto the drooping poppies: 
** I must pass where sunsets gloom and glow; 

Other airs shall stir this shadowy coppice. 
Other lovers woo ; 

** Yet through wastes where death spreads snowy 
pillows. 
Through dim gloamings of the Syrian stars, 
Where the rose-fays on mine airy billows 
lyaunch their elfin cars — 
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** Ever with me through the circling hours 

I shall bear the magic of your smile; 
Fold your petals close, O faithful flowers, 
! Wait for me awhile! *' 

j Saith my spirit to your soul that passeth: 

j ** Wait for me, too, through the days that roll; 

j Still the summer all the meadows grasseth, 

I Wait, O loyal soul! 

** Fold the petals of the dainty flower, 
Shut the spring, the charm&d fountain seal. 

For the patient heart's eternal dower 
Faith shall soon reveal. 

" Scatter not on every wind thy riches; 
Hide thy soul-depths from the garish light; 
i Unto me alone those curtained niches 

' Be unveiled quite. ' ' 

Speak the Flowers to the parting zephyr: 
** Blow, O west wind, while the clover-grass 

Sweetens hollows where the full-eyed heifer 
Wakes to hear thee pass. 

** Blow! and back from far lands speed and hasten, 
We will wait thee till the reapers reap 

These our petals, with thy last kiss tracen. 
Into dreamless sleep.** 

Comes a whisper from your soul departed; 

'* Trust! the heart that doubteth is not blest; 
Wherefore wilt thou fear, O feeble-hearted ? 

Trust, and hope, and rest! ** 
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And I hear, and nerve my steps that felter, 
Pressing onward through the sunset's gates, 

Light the fires upon the mystic altar 
Where my spirit waits. 

Standing here just where the latest ember 
Of the summer dieth with the day, 

And the shadows of the dusk September 
Sweep athwart the way, 

Look I far beyond the west wind's hushes, 
Look with eyes that faint not for the night, — 

Par beyond the sunset's glooms and blushes 
To the unfading light. 

And with those sweet watchwords sounding ever 

In my ears I turn me to the west, 
Trusting, hoping, till serene endeavor 

Compass perfect rest. 



AFTERMATH 

AS one who on the tranced Circean shores 
Hath loitered long, until at last the shadows 
Glimmer and gloom athwart the purple moors 
And by the lilied meadows; 

And, setting loose the rudder-bands, doth find, 
Against the heady current outward faring, 

Dark seas before and stormy shoals behind — 
Yet toils on, undespairing; 

As one who of some subtle cup hath drunk, 
And walks the while as in a golden vision, 

But wakes once more ere yet his soul hath sunk 
Into the swoon Elysian; 

And with the bitter lees upon his lips. 
Rises and turns him to the life-quest dreary, 

Though all around hath suffered dark eclipse, 
And heart and hand are weary,— r 

So I, forgetting all the honied Past, 

And scorning somewhat that old life of pleasance. 
Turn earnest-eyed to that far Light at last 

Which clasps a purer Presence. 
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Asking no more the lilies of the vale, 
Nor roses fairer for the hidden canker, 

Seeking a truer guide for helm and sail — 
Trusting a surer anchor. 

I/)oking far out beyond the utmost rim 
Of the dark hills, until my deep thoughts gather 

From the dusk silence, infinite though dim. 
The fulness of the Father. 

And, stooping, pluck beside the rocky path 
A simple flower, the pledge of that new morrow^ 

Only a Heartsease, as the Aftermath 
Of all that vanished sorrow. 
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TWELVE o' the clock! and alone at last. 
Faith! but these April nights are chill; 
And the sky somehow seems overcast, 
Though the winds are strangely still. 

Rose has whispered a last ** Good-night/' 
And up the wide stairway has passed and gone; 

Faint to the left and faint to the right 
Her footsteps echo on. 

The gleam of her candle winks and dies 
- As she opens and shuts her chamber-door, 
As a star drops out of the midnight skies 
When a dark cloud slips before. 

Well, I will sit and think awhile. 
At least for the space of this last cigar; 

Think with a sigh, and think with a smile, 
Of the things that were — and are. 

Rose, whom I love with all my heart; 

Rose, whom I marry to-morrow night! 
O Life, what a strange, strange thing thou art. 

Thou web of gloom and light! 
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She was talking to me as we sat just here 
Where the window sloi)es to the floor, and shows 

The dim lawn stretching away out there, 
Filled full of the night's repose: 

Where the bright white beams of the moon broke 
through 

The folded blooms of the apple-boughs. 
And a tremulous veil of silver drew 

Like a glory o'er her brows. 

Rose and I had been sitting still; 

And the night's great peace flowed over all; 
For Love's sweet dream at Love's sweet will 

Held every thought in thrall. 

Until at last a half-doubt, bom 

Of the very depth of her great content, 
Sprang to her lips, and in shy self -scorn 

Scarce meaning what she meant, 

She said: ** Do you know, there is just one thing. 
One thorn in this love's dear diadem, — 

Those other women of whom you sing. 
Do you ever think of them ? 

** Do they ever come from the marvellous Past, 
Haunting the heart they charmed so long? 

Are all their fair thrones quite down-cast, — 
Those queens of dream and song ? ' * 

And, as she spoke, the dim dusk seemed 
To thrill and tremble with strange life there, 

And phantom, fugitive figures gleamed 
About us everywhere. 
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One by one from the populous Past, 

As if she had lifted Pandora's lid, 
The old fair dreams came thronging fast, — 

But each pale face was hid. 

Blanche and Bthd, Christine and Kate, 
Justine, Cerise, and Claude and Clare, 

Yolande with her proud heart desolate, 
Ruth with her brown-gold hair. 

I looked — and I knew by a subtle sign 
That Rose too had seen that long array, 

For the fair soft hand I held in mine 
Slipped silently away. 

" Rose," I said, ** do you pause and shrink. 
Doubting, pondering what you see 

Here, on this unknown ocean's brink 
That waits for you and me ? 

** Many, you think, are the fair names writ 
Over each page of the old wild life; 

Many the stars whose rays have lit 
That path of doubt and strife. 

" True; and yet it is true too, dear. 
That each sweet name those years recall 

Was but the echo, slight yet dear, 
Of one — the best of all. 

** And every fleeting, vagrant star. 
Worshipped and wept by tear-dimmed eyes, 

Only the image faint and far 
Of the sun that was to rise. 
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** Call them by what fair name you please, 

Blanche or Ethel or Clare or Ruth, 
Christine, Yolande, Justine, Cerise, — 

Yet still, in simple truth, 

** All, by Love's sweet translation, mean 
The one dear name which they all enclose. 

Heralds of this one only Queen, 
Buds of this perfect Rose! " 

Ah me, how lamely this feeble speech 

Halts and stammers behind the will! 
How little of all the heart would teach 

The laggard lips fulfil! 

Yes, — words are foolish and weak and cold, 
And Love's path stretches through doubtful lands; 

But whatever the coming years may hold — 
I think Rose understands. 



RENVOI 

TO 

WHERE should I lay this Sheaf of vagrant Verse 
Save, Dearest, at thy Feet, to whom, indeed, 
Each Rhyme doth but one simple Tale rehearse — 
The Tale of I<ove*s sweet Hope, of Love's deep Need. 

Take it, and keep it where thy Treasures be. 
For Need and Hope and Love are all of Thee. 
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